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of Gloucester 
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Anthony Lewis 


Photo by Lenare 


The news that Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester had 
graciously accepted an invitation to become President of the RAM 
Club during the 150th Anniversary Year was received with very 
great satisfaction. In accepting this invitation Her Royal Highness 
conferred a notable honour on the RAM, which is much appreci- 
ated. The Academy has always been conscious of the interest 
which the Duchess has taken in our welfare and development, and 
her regular visits have been warmly welcomed. 

We all like to think that her link with us is not merely a formal one, 
but extends to a more personal plane. The Duchess is not only a 
very distinguished visitor, she is also a good friend, willing to 
become acquainted with students, and enquiries regarding their 
progress give evidence of a far greater degree of involvement than 
a purely formal relationship would require. Her devoted service to 
this country, undertaken with such dignity and charm, has made her 
a most popular and beloved figure, and the RAM Club is indeed 
fortunate that the Duchess has agreed to take the Chair at the 150th 
Anniversary Banquet next July. 


—. — y 


Editorial 


150th Anniversary 
Events 


8-11 March, 7.30 pm 
Sadler's Wells Theatre 
(tickets from 

Box Office) 


25 April, 7.30 pm 
Purcell Room 
(tickets from 
Box Office, RFH) 


One hundred and fifty years ago—on 5 July 1822, in the Thatched 
House Tavern in New Exchange Court off the Strand, to be precise 
(as the Principal reminded us in his Prizegiving speech)—the 
Academy was born, and between March and July 1972 the happy 
event will be celebrated in a series of musical and convivial events 
both in Marylebone Road and further afield, notably on the South 
Bank, in St Paul’s Cathedral and in Westminster Abbey. A detailed 
list of these events, as complete as it is possible to make it some 
months in advance, is given below, with, for comparison, a sum- 
mary of those held in 1922 on the occasion of the Academy’s 
Centenary (reprinted from the June 1922 issue, No 63, of the 
Magazine). 

Unlike most comparable institutions abroad, the Academy has 
always had to rely largely on the generosity of friends and private 
benefactors for its survival; it was not until 1868 that, thanks to 
W E Gladstone, a regular annual Government grant (of £500) was 
made available, and although this has naturally increased consider- 
ably over the years, it is far from adequate, in itself, to provide for 
present-day needs. It is because of these needs, or at any rate 
because of the most pressing physical ones—for student residen- 
tial accommodation, for additional and improved recital hall and 
theatre facilities, and for new rehearsal and practice rooms—that a 
150th Anniversary Appealis being launched. Thetargetis £650,000, 
which, itis estimated, will provide for a new student hostel (outside 
the Academy), two new small recital halls (capable of adaptation 
for lectures and for rehearsals), a new theatre, two rehearsal 
studios, nineteen practice rooms, additional office and library 
space, and improved recreation space for students. A brochure is 
in preparation, and it is hoped too that it will be possible to give 
fuller details and plans of the proposed improvements, together 
with information as to the various ways in which donations and 
covenants can be made, in the next issue of the Magazine. 


Donizetti: ‘Belisario’ (first London performance since 1846) 
Producer Dennis Maunder 

Conductor Steuart Bedford 

Scenery Gerald Kitching 

Costumes Oliver Bayldon 

Casts will include lan Caddy, Susan Lees, David Rendall, Bona- 
ventura Bottone, Derril Brown, Nansi Carroll, Terence Davies, 
Michael Bulman, John Bantick, Susan Varley 


Westmorland Concert (1) 

Songs by Mozart and Poulenc 

Songs with clarinet obbligato by Schubert (‘Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen’) and Spohr (Deutsche Lieder) 

Works for clarinet and piano by Brahms and Lutoslawski 

Elizabeth Ritchie (soprano), Catherine Moon (piano), Roger 
Fallows (clarinet), David Parry (piano) 


2 May, 7.30 pm 
Purcell Room 
(tickets from 
Box Office, RFH) 


3 May, 5 pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) 


9 May, 7.30 pm 
Purcell Room 
(tickets from 
Box Office, RFH) 


10 May, 5 pm 
(admission free) 


16 May, 7.30 pm 
Purcell Room 
(tickets from 
Box Office, RFH) 


17 May, 5 pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) 


Westmorland,Concert (2) 

Flute Quartets by Mozart, J C Bach and John Hall 

Roussel: Flute Trio 

Songs by Schubert, Brahms and Delius 

Joy Roberts (soprano), Jennifer Coultas (piano), English Flute 
Quartet: Duke Dobing (flute), Oliver Butterworth (violin), Carolyn 
Sparey (viola), Susan Sheppard (cello) 


Mendelssohn: Octet 

Benjamin Dale: Sextet 

William Alwyn: Quartet 

Songs by Roy Teed 

Felicity Lott (soprano), Graham Johnson (piano), David Angel, 
Michael Bochmann, Elizabeth Hunt, Paul Willey (violins), Levine 
Andrade, Jane Foottit, Mirion Glas, Stephen Gorringe, Camilla 
Gunzl, Simon Houldsworth, Paul Silverthorne, James Walker 
(violas), Roderick McGrath, Raphael Wallfisch (cellos) 


Westmorland Concert (3) 

Piano works by Haydn, Schubert (‘Wanderer’ Fantasia) and Hugh 
Wood 

Bach: Cello Suite No 3in C 

Brahms: Clarinet Trio 

Peter Uppard (piano), Agnes Kory (cello), Robert Bramley (clarinet) 


Oboe Sonatas by Reizenstein and Richard Rodney Bennett 
Herbert Murrill: Prelude, Cadenza and Fugue for clarinet and piano 
Mackenzie: ‘Benedictus’ and ‘Saltarello’ for violin and piano 
Berlioz: ‘La Captive’ 

Jill Bartlam (mezzo-soprano), Charles Hine (clarinet), Abigail 
Rushworth (violin), Daryl Peterson (oboe), Derek Hossle (oboe), 
Anthea Crompton (piano) 


Westmorland Concert (4) 

John Joubert ‘Four Stations on the Road to Freedom’ (first 
performance) and English and Italian sixteenth-century composers 
Folk songs and Negro Spirituals 

The English Chorale (Director Robert Howes) 

Anthony Rooley (lute) 


String Quartets by Beethoven and McEwen 

James Iliff: Work for cello (first performance) 

Herbert Murrill: Three pieces for cello and piano 

Michael Bochmann, David Angel (violins), Levine Andrade 
(viola), Raphael Wallfisch (cello); Jennifer Thorn, Rosemary 
Lock (violins), Camilla Gunzl (viola), Christina Shillito (cello); 
Roderick McGrath (cello), Graham Johnson (piano); Elisabeth 
Burnett (contralto), William Waters (guitar). 

Simon Harris: ‘Five Landscapes’ for voice and guitar 


18 May 

St Paul’s Cathedral 
5 pm Organ Recital 
6 pm Service 
(tickets by invitation 
from RAM) 


22 May, 7.30 pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) , 


23 May, 7.45 pm 
Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(tickets from 

Box Office RFH) 


24 May, 5pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) 


30 May, 7.45 pm 
Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(tickets from 

Box Office RFH) 


31 May, 5pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) 


6 June, 7.30 pm 
Purcell Room 
(tickets from 
Box Office RFH) 


Thanksgiving Service 

Music by Bax, Handel, John Gardner (‘Cantiones Sacrae’), 
William Mathias (‘Gloria’) and Paul Patterson (Fanfares) 

Address by the Very Rev the Dean of St Paul’s 

First Orchestra 

RAM Choir 

Conductor Maurice Miles 

Preceded by an Organ Recital by Douglas Hopkins and Douglas 
Hawkridge 

Works by Charles Macpherson, Stanley Marchant and J A 
Sowerbutts 


Light music concert 

Works by William Alwyn, Arnold Bax, Doreen Carwithen, Eric 
Coates, Eric Fenby, Edward German, Michael Head, Gordon 
Langford, David Lyon, Montague Phillips, Steve Race and Arthur 
Sullivan l 

RAM Second Orchestra 

Conductor Maurice Miles 

Compère Steve Race 


Recent Music 

Works by Richard Rodney Bennett, Harrison Birtwistle, Bruce 
Cole, lain Hamilton 

RAM Contemporary Music Group (Directed by Alan Hacker and 
John Carewe) 

The Manson Ensemble (Director Paul Patterson) 


Octets by Schubert and John Joubert 

Songs by Michael Head 

Paul Robertson, David Matthews, Jan Kaznowski, Louis Rutland 
(violins), Paul Silverthorne, Brian Webber (violas), Anthony Lewis, 
Colin Walker (cellos), Valerie Botwright, Gareth Wood (double 
basses), Jacqueline Howlett, David White (clarinets), Stephen 
Maw, Alan Warhurst (bassoons), Adrian Leaper, Michael 
Thompson (horns), Derril Brown (soprano), John Blakely (piano) 


Special Celebration Concert 

Mendelssohn: Overture ‘Meeresstille und glückliche Fahrt’ 

Bliss: Music for Strings 

Herbert Murrill: Three Hornpipes 

Stravinsky: Symphonies of Wind Instruments 

Schubert: Symphony No 5 in B flat 

150th Anniversary Chamber Orchestra 

RAM Members of the leading chamber music ensembles and 
symphony orchestras 

Conductors Sir Arthur Bliss, Anthony Lewis 


Choral music by Mendelssohn, Bantock, William Mathias and Eric 
Thiman 

Piano music by Chopin, Norman Fulton and Alan Richardson 
Philip Fowke (piano) 

RAM Chamber Choir (Conductor Martindale Sidwell) 


Westmorland Concert (5) 

Mozart: String Quartet in G, K 387 

Bax: Oboe Quintet 

Giles Swayne: Partita for string quartet 

Janice Knight (oboe); Sartori Quartet: Christopher Rowland, 
Roland Fudge (violins), Philip Clarke (viola), Robert Glenton 
(cello) 


7 June, 5 pm 
Duke's Hall, 
(admission free) 


8,9,12 June, 7pm 
RAM Theatre 
(invitation tickets 
issued by RAM) 


13 June, 7.30 pm 
Purcell Room 
(tickets from 
Box Office RFH) 


20 June, 7.45 pm 
Queen Elizabeth Hall 
(tickets from 

Box Office RFH) 


21 June, 5 pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) 


24 June, 2.30 pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) 
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Holbrooke: Wind Quartet 

York Bowen: Oboe Sonata 

Howard Ferguson: Four Short Pieces for clarinet and piano 
Berkeley: Trio for violin, horn and piano 

Schubert Songs 

Susan Varley (soprano), David Rendall (tenor), Michael 
Bochmann (violin), Stephen Hicking (flute), Hermione Johnson, 
George Caird (oboes), Margaret Archibald, Jacqueline Howlett 
(clarinets), Stephen Maw (bassoon), Michael Thompson (horn), 
Graham Johnson, Anthony Shepping (pianos) 


Handel: ‘Imeneo’ (first London performance since 1740) 

English version by Brian Trowell 

Conductor Anthony Lewis 

Producer Geoffrey Connor 

Designer Mark Haddon 

Casts will include Michael Bulman, David Rendall, Felicity Lott, 
Ingrid Murray, Susan Varley, Christopher Booth-Jones, Christo- 
pher Blades, Judith Jeffrey and Jennifer Dakin. 


Westmorland Concert (6) 

Piano music by Chopin and Prokofiev 

Songs by Wolf, Vaughan Williams and Michael Head 

Bartók: Sonata for two pianos and percussion 

Edwin Thompson, Philip Gammon, Christine Croshaw (pianos), 
Emyr Green (bass), Charles Fullbrook, Anthony McVey (percus- 
sion) 


Chamber Orchestra Concert 

Sullivan: Overture ‘The Tempest’ 

Sterndale Bennett: Piano Concerto No 4in F minor 
Cipriani Potter: Symphony in G minor 

Lennox Berkeley: Divertimento 

Alexander Kelly (piano) 

RAM Chamber Orchestra 

Conductor Neville Marriner 


Piano Sonatas by Clementi and Beethoven (Op 111) 

Songs by Timothy Baxter, Richard Stoker and Phyllis Tate 
Nicholas Maw: Chamber Music 

John Blakely (piano); Jennifer Dakin (soprano), Graham Johnson 
(piano); Monica Anthony (oboe), Edward Pillinger (clarinet), Alan 
Warhurst (bassoon), Adrian Leaper (horn), Simon Rattle (piano) 


Junior Exhibitioners’ Concert 

Works by Rossini, Lennox Berkeley, and Junior Exhibitioners 
Junior Exhibitioners’ Choir (Conductor Stephen Rhys) and First 
Orchestra (Conductor Sidney Ellison) 


27 June, 5.30 pm 
Royal Festival Hall, 
Waterloo Room 
(admission free) 


5 July, 8 pm 

Royal Festival Hall 
(tickets from 

Box Office) 


10 July, 7 pm 
The Round House 


14 July, 7.30 pm 
Savoy Hotel 
(tickets available 
through RAM Club) 


17 July 

Westminster Abbey 
5.45 pm Organ Recital 
6.30 pm Service 
(invitation tickets 
issued by RAM) 


18 July, 7.30 pm 
Duke's Hall 
(admission free) 


20 and 21 July, 2.30 pm 
Duke's Hall 

(tickets on application to 
RAM) 


Lecture Recital by Geoffrey Bush on Sterndale Bennett 

At this lecture-recital, held in conjunction with the Royal Musical 
Association, Dr Bush will introduce his new edition of works by 
Sterndale Bennett in Musica Britannica Vol XXXVII. Musical 
illustrations will include the piano Sonata and movements from 
the cello Sonata and the piano Trio 

Geoffrey Bush (piano), Kate Jacobs (violin), Fiona Stewart (cello), 
Richard Markham (piano) 


Orchestral and Choral Concert 

Alan Bush: Concert Overture for an Occasion (first performance) 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in B flat, K 595 

Beethoven: Symphony No 9in D minor (Choral) 

Clifford Curzon (piano) 

Sheila Armstrong (soprano), Marjorie Thomas (contralto), 
Richard Lewis (tenor), Raimund Herincx (bass) 

RAM First Orchestra and RAM Choir 

Conductor Maurice Handford 


150th Anniversary Ball 
For staff and students 


RAM Club Banquet 
HRH the Duchess of Gloucester, as President of the Club, has 
graciously agreed to take the chair 


Service of Dedication 

Music by Attwood, Christopher Brown, Crotch, Vaughan 
Williams (Serenade to Music), Gareth Wood 

RAM Brass Ensemble (Conductor Sidney Ellison) 

Junior Exhibitioners’ Choir (Conductor Stephen Rhys) 

RAM Special Orchestra with sixteen soloists (Conductor 
Maurice Miles) 

Organ recitalist Simon Preston 


Orchestral Concert 

Mackenzie: Overture ‘The Cricket on the Hearth’ 
McEwen: ‘Solway’ Symphony 

Lennox Berkeley: Concerto for two pianos and orchestra 
Richard Markham, lan Hobson (pianos) 

RAM Second Orchestra (Conductor Maurice Miles) 


Prizegiving Ceremony 
Graduation Ceremony 


Overleaf is a diary of the Centenary Celebrations held between 10 and 22 
July 1922, reproduced from the June 1922 issue (No. 63) of the RAM Club 
Magazine. 


DIARY OF THE CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, 
July 10th—22nd, 1922. 
The following. is a complete list of events taking place during the 


fortnight, July 10th to 22nd, and includes the names of the Artists (Ex- 
Students) who have kindly given their services for this historic occasion : 


Monday, July roth. 

Eolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Lecture by Mr. Tobias Matthay, illustrated 
by the following artists: Misses Hilda Dederich and Dorothy Howell, 
Messrs. Arthur Alexander, York Bowen, Adolph Hallis, Vivian Langrish, 
and Egerton Tidmarsh. . 

Eolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Concert. Selections from the works of 
Mr. J. B. McEwen, illustrated by the following artists: Misses Hilda 
Dederich and Dorothy Howell, Mr. Lionel Tertis and The Spencer Dyke 


Quartet. 
‘Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m: Opera. Sullivan’s ‘‘ The Yeomen of the 


Guard ” (By kind permission of Mr. D'Oyly Carte). 


Tuesday, July 11th. 


/Eolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses Lilias 
Mackinnon, Elsie Owen, and Gladys Rolfe, and Mr. Powell Edwards. 


= #€olian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses 
May Mukle and Carmen Hill, and Mr. Rae Robertson. 


Wednesday, July 12th. 

Æolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses Ethel 
Barns, Marguerite Elzy, Flora Mann, and Lillian Berger, and Mr. Bertie 
Withers. 

ZZolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses 
Peggy Cochrane, Harriet Cohen, Emma Lomax, and Adelaide Rind, 
and Mrs. Tobias Matthay. | 

Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Mackenzie's *‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth.”’ 


Thursday, July 13th. 


Æolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses Katie 
Goldsmith and Doris Hobson, and Messrs. Thorpe Bates, Edward J. 
Augarde, and Alfred E. Brain. 


ZZolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses 
Winifred Small and Dorothea Webb, and Messrs. Darrell Fancourt and 
Leo Livens. 


Friday, July 14th. 
Eolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Chamber Concert. Artists: Misses Edith 
Abraham, Lily Fairney, and Dorothy Vincent, and Mr. David Brazell. 
ZEolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Pianoforte Recital by Miss Winifred 
Christie. 
Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Goring Thomas’s ‘' Nadeshda ”’ 
(By kind permission of the Carl Rosa Opera Company). 


Saturday, July 15th. 
JEolian Hall, at 3 p.m. Students’ Chamber Concert. 
Æolian Hall, at 8.15 p.m. Students’ Chamber Concert. 


Monday, July 17th. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral (by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter) 
at 12 noon. Thanksgiving Service, full details of which, including music, 
are being published by Messrs. Novello, and will be on sale by about the 
middle of June. Price 3/-. Prior to the actual service there will be an 
interesting selection of music by orchestra and organ, by Composers con- 
nected with the Academy. 


Queen's Hall, at 8 p.m.. Reception and Masque, the principal 
artists being Miss Julia Neilson and Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry. The 
Masque will be under the direction of Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.A.M. 
The Ladies’ Choir, composed of 200 voices, will perform the Motet, 
" Sing unto God,’’ conducted by Mr. Frederick Corder, F.R.A.M. 
During the reception selections will be given by the String Band of the 
Royal Engineers (by kind permission of Major-General H. F. Thuiller, 
C.B., C.M.G., Commandant, S.M.E.), and will be conducted by Lieut. 
Neville Flux, F.R.A.M. . 


Duke's Hall, at 3 p.m. Dramatic Performance under the direction 
of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M. 


Tuesday, July 18th. 


Duke’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Opera. Sullivan’s ‘‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard ” (by kind permission of Mr. D'Oyly Carte). 

Queen’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Orchestral Concert by ex-students ; the 
soloists will include Mesdames Caroline Hatchard and Myra Hess, 
and Messrs. Lionel Tertis, Ben Davies, etc. Conductors: Sir Henry J. 
Wood and Composers. — 


Wednesday, July roth. 


Queen's Hall, at 3 p.m. Orchestral Concert by ex-students; the 
soloists will include Mesdames Clara Butterworth, Irene Scharrer, and 
Lena Ashwell, and Messrs. Lionel Tertis and Robert Radford. Con- 
ductors : Sir Henry J. Wood and Composers. 


Duke's Hall, at 8 p.m. Opera. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” l 


Thursday, J uly 20th. 


Queen’s Hall, at 3 p.m. Students’ Orchestral Concert. Conductor: 
Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie. 


Duke’s Hall, at 8 p.m. Dramatic Performance under the direction 
of Mr. Acton Bond, Hon. R.A.M. 


Friday, July, 21st. 


Queen's Hall, at 3 p.m. Distribution of Prizes by the President, 
H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G. 


Wharncliffe Rooms, Hotel Great Central, at 7 p.m. Banquet. 


Saturday, July 22nd. 
Duke's Hall, at 3 p.m. Opera. Goring Thomas's ‘‘ Nadeshda’’ 
(by kind permission of the Carl Rosa Opera Company). 


Duke's Hall, at 8 p.m. Dance for Members of the R.A.M. Club, 
Branch B. 


NOTE.—AIll Operatic performances will be under the direction of 
Mr. Cairns James, Hon. R.A.M., and be conducted by Mr. Henry 
Beauchamp, Hon. R.A.M. 


* 


Prizegiving 
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The prizegiving ceremony was held this year in the Duke’s Hall on 
Thursday 15 July, with Dame Eva Turner distributing the prizes, 
and Sir Benjamin Ormerod proposing a vote of thanks. Honorary 
Membership of the RAM was also conferred, personally, on the 
following distinguished musicians: Hervey Alan, Isobel Baillie, 
Evelyn Rothwell Barbirolli, and Reginald Goodall; Lady Barbirolli 
replied on behalf of her colleagues. In a short recital Barbara Lowe, 
accompanied by Clara Taylor, sang songs by Duparc and Howells, 
and Jonathan Williams and Graham Johnson played the last 
movement of Beethoven’s cello and piano Sonata in G minor, 
Op 5 No 2. 


Dr Anthony Lewis spoke as follows: ‘Dame Eva Turner, my Lord 
Mayor, Mr Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. It is with great 
delight that we welcome you, Dame Eva, to our prizegiving cere- 
mony this year. Dame Eva, as a former student, a former professor 
and one of the Royal Academy’s most distinguished alumni, is 
surely specially fitted to distribute prizes to those who are hoping 
to emulate her success, and we are so pleased that she has 
consented to do so. 


‘Most of the awards that will be made this afternoon fall into three 
categories. There are those that are made as the result of a com- 
petition, with distinguished outside adjudicators, there are those 
that are awarded as a result of the Annual Exams, and there are 
those that are made at the Principal’s discretion. In making these 
last awards | draw widely on the advice of my colleagues, and we 
take into consideration a number of factors. Amongst others we 
choose from those who have been Very Highly Commended in the 
competitions and those who have made distinctive contributions 
to the group activities of the Academy—orchestras, opera 
ensembles and classes. Also, because we believe concert-giving 
to be an important part of student performers’ training, we give 
particular attention to merit shown at our weekly Wednesday 
recitals. It is perhaps not sufficiently realised that these recitals, 
at 5 pm every Wednesday afternoon in term-time, are open to the 
general public. We would like to see larger audiences as a Spur and 
a challenge to these young artists. 


‘The prizewinners present today do not represent the sum of the 
Academy’s talent. Despite the wide range of prizes and awards 
established by our generous donors it is impossible to recognise 
all deserving talent in our Prize List. But it is necessary that those 
who have completed the three-year Performers’ Course satis- 
factorily should have some kind of official document testifying to 
this effect. Previously there has been no systematic method of 
providing this as the LRAM Diploma is not specifically related to 
the course. We have accordingly instituted, as from this year, a 
Professional Certificate which will be awarded to those students 
who have successfully completed three years’ training and reached 
appropriate standards. We hope that this record of their achieve- 
ment at the RAM will be of use to them in their future careers in 
their dealings with the various authorities they may encounter. 


‘| think we may claim that our standards have been worthily 
maintained during the past year. To this we owe the diligence and 
skill of our students and the guidance and inspiration of their 
Professors, and the dedication of both in the pursuit of their art. 
All concerned with the artistic and academic side of the RAM have 
earned our gratitude, as have in equal measure those who have 
supported them in the essential services of administration, house 
management, catering and maintenance, and | take this oppor- 
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tunity of expressing my personal thanks to them for their loyal 
support during avery active and productive year. 

‘Our orchestras have continued to thrive under the direction of 
Maurice Handford, Maurice Miles and Neville Marriner, with the 
First Orchestra earning the recognition of the BBC by an invitation 
to undertake a two-hour broadcast. ‘This programme, consisting 
of Mahler’s seventh Symphony and Britten’s Sinfonia da Requiem, 
was transmitted on Radio 3 [at 4.25 pm on Thursday 29 July]. 

‘The Chorus, under Frederic Jackson, have made some enter- 
prising choices, including Stravinsky's Threni, a formidable under- 
taking which reflected great credit on all concerned. For all opera- 
lovers and admirers of Fauré—and that must be a good number— 
an outstanding event will have been the first performance in 
England—no less—of his opera Péné/ope by the Opera Class. This 
was a première of national importance and revealed a work of rare 
beauty and considerable—perhaps even surprising—dramatic 
power. Strongly contrasted in style was a production of Mozart's 
The Magic Flute in the round, or perhaps in the tilted polygon 
would be a more accurate description. The audience, which in- 
cluded our gracious President, sat on lofty mossy banks which 
suddenly erupted in the Theatre, while the voices and orchestra 
came from some unexpected directions. It was all highly stimulat- 
ing, and if the heights seemed perilous, in fact ascent and descent 
passed without casualty, though our Chairman had an anxious 
moment just before touch-down. 

‘These orchestral and op2ratic events tend to catch the public 
ear and eye, but the lists of those who have gained Recital Diploma 
or distinctionin Division V show how widely spread is achievement 
within the Academy, work nonetheless vital for not seeking outside 
attention. One of those to whom the Academy owes so much for 
their loyal and devoted service in sustaining these general stan- 
dards is retiring from the Professorial Staff this year. | refer to Miss 
Winifred Small, to whom generations of young string players have 
looked for guidance and have received it in full and generous 
measure. To give an idea of the length of her association with the 
Academy, | need only say that she took part in the Centenary 
celebrations, and as we stand on the threshold of our 150th 
Anniversary, we thank her for her splendid contribution in the 
intervening years. 

‘Since drafting this Address, | have received a visit from Mr 
Leslie England, one of our most eminent piano professors, to say 
that his health will no longer permit him to continue. We have all 
admired his courage and determination during this last year, and 
his services to his pupils and to the Academy have been of the 
kind of which legends are made. We wish him a long and happy 
retirement. After very many years of service, we have also lost 
through retirement Mr Douglas Clifforde, our Examinations 
Manager, who so skilfully managed to temper the agonies of 
examiners and examined alike, and gave sterling support in many 
other directions. 

‘Death has, alas, claimed during the year a number of distin- 
guished musicians connected with the Academy. The whole 
musical world has paid tribute to Sir John Barbirolli, and we have 
all been included amongst those deeply thankful for the memory of 
his great interpretations. But we have our own special reasons for 
mourning him. He was a student at the Academy and we proudly 
display his name on our prize boards. We were greatly honoured 
when he agreed to become our Chief Conductor, and he spared 
time from an intensely busy career to train and direct our First 
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Orchestra. It was perhaps fitting that the last occasion when he had 
charge of our students, amongst others, was for an unforgettable 
performance of the Verdi Requiem on the occasion of the Henry 
Wood Centenary. Some part of our sorrow at his passing is 
mitigated by our pleasure that Lady Barbirolli, whom we are 
delighted to have amongst us this afternoon, is to join the Profes- 
sorial Staff next session. 

‘The loved and venerated figure of Harold Craxton has also 
passed from us. A great teacher and a wonderful person, his 
contribution to the Academy was quite beyond any summary 
estimation that could be expressed now. The early death of one of 
his younger colleagues on the piano faculty, Frank Britton, came 
as a shock. His dedication as a teacher was outstanding and he 
brought to all he did a warmth and understanding that won him an 
exceptional place in the affections of his pupils and colleagues. 
Another illustrious name amongst pianists we salute here is that 
of Irene Scharrer, who did her training at the Academy before 
embarking on her brilliant career. Last year, Muriel Taylor, who had 
won for herself in her short life very special regard as a cellist, both 
in teaching and in performance, had to resign owing to a losing 
battle against ill-health which she had so valiantly sustained. She 
did not last many months longer, and her cheerfulness and courage 
to the end were typical of a very fine personality. 

‘We continue to receive generous gifts from a variety of donors— 
too many to acknowledge here—though I would like to refer to the 
very welcome allocation of more than £10,000 by the Leverhulme 
Trust to provide three post-graduate studentships of £750 a year 
for five years. This will significantly increase the opportunities for 
advanced students to get the continued training they need. It is 
also pleasant to note for the first time the appearance of a Double 
Bass prize on our list, the result of a donation from that doyen of 
exponents of that instrument, Mr Eugene Cruft. Thisis also perhaps 
the point at which to mention our pleasure at the increase in our 
revenue grant from the Department of Education and Science. The 
increase is substantial over the previous year, and though much of 
it will be eroded by inflationary processes, we feel we can detect 
in ita new attitude by the Government towards the Royal Academy 
and Royal College and a greater recognition of our essential rôle 
in the musical life of the country. 

‘Any increase in financial aid is very welcome for there is much 
still to be done. Some progress has been achieved within the 
building. The all-pervasive aroma of steaming cabbage, and other 
nourishing but artistically irrelevant smells, have now, | hope, been 
banished by the new basement ventilation system, which has 
brought in its train a beneficial reorganisation of our kitchen 
facilities, on which we so much depend and from which we have 
received such fine service under difficult conditions. We now also 
have a record listening room, two percussion rooms and a small 
committee room/rest room for the use of students. Students’ 
problems over accommodation will at last have some slight relief 
by the acquisition by the Music Students’ Hostel Trust of Mary 
Minet House in Camberwell. The Academy will administer this 
Hostel and we shall get our quota of about ten places. Itis a modest 
beginning, but it js a beginning and we intend to pursue the search 
for other suitable premises with urgency and determination. In 
Mary Minet House we have been able to obtain a property quite 
exceptionally well suited to our needs in superb condition. It will be 
ready for occupation in September and gives us a happy lead into 
our 150th Anniversary Year. 
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‘Preparations for the celebration of our 150th Anniversary in 1972 
are under way. The main celebrations will be concentrated into the 
Summer Term 1972 and there will be Academy events every week of 
that term on the South Bank either in the Purcell Room, the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall, or the Royal Festival Hall. There will be a concert at 
the Festival Hall at which Clifford Curzon, a former student, will 
appear with the First Orchestra on 5 July, which by a fortunate 
coincidence happens to be the exact date on which our founding 
fathers met at the Thatched House Tavern in 1822 to launch the 
Academy. There will be a Thanksgiving Service at St Paul’s on 18 
May and a Banquet in the Savoy Hotel on 14 July organised by the 
RAM Club, at which Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter has consented to preside. Sadler’s Wells Theatre has been 
booked in March for the first revival in England of Donizetti's 
Belisario by the Opera Class, and weekly concerts here in the 
Duke’s Hall will be arranged on a special plan. These and other 
events will be set out in a Festival Book which should be available 
inthe spring. We hope that as many as possible former students of 
the Academy will attend the celebrations and that a number of them 
will take part in them. We shall endeavour to present a picture not 
only of a historic institution drawing, as it does, great innerstrength 
from a wonderful tradition, but also of a community welded to- 
gether by a common commitment to the art of music facing with 
confidence the challenge of the future. | hope any tributes we may 
receive from the outside world will include the often-used but 
always welcome phrase that the Academy is ‘150 Years Young’.’ 


The Graduation Ceremony, for students who have successfully 
completed the GRSM Course, is now an established annual event. 
The second one was held in the Duke’s Hall on Friday 16 July (the 
day after Prizegiving) and was again extremely well attended, both 
by graduates and their admiring friends and relations. The Chair- 
man of the Governing Body, Sir Gilmour Jenkins, took the Chair; 
members of the Governing Body and the Professorial Staff, in 
their various robes, filled the rear of the stage; and the Diplomas 
were presented by the Principal. The ceremony was also distin- 
guished by the presence of three eminent musicians—Denis 
Arnold, Winton Dean and Alun Hoddinott—upon whom the Hon. 
RAM was conferred. They were presented by Patrick Savill, and 
Professor Arnold responded. Before the Ceremony a wind 
ensemble played Beethoven's Octet in E flat, Op 103 under John 
Davies, and a brass ensemble trained by Sidney Ellison played 
Gabrielis Canzona Seconda, and at the end of it David Byers 
played Walther’s Concerto in F on the organ. In a short recital 
during the Ceremony, Felicity Lott, accompanied by David Roblou 
and Anthony Lewis, sang an aria from Handel’s Cantata No 57 for 
soprano and continuo, Sento /a che ristretto; Angela Tennick, John 
Summers, Michael Thompson and Stephen Maw played the 
Variations and March from Alun Hoddinott’s wind Quartet; and 
Felicity Lott, Michael Bulman, David Rendall and Stewart Haslett, 
accompanied by David Roblou and Anthony Lewis, sang Mont- 


, everdi’s No havea Febo ancora, from his Eighth Book of Madrigals. 


[This is the text of a talk given by Dr Bush on Radio 3 on 29 August 
1971, and reproduced here by kind permission of the BBC—Ed. | 


‘Discuss what you consider to be the most burning problems at 
this stage in the development of the art of music’: this was the 
producer’s brief to me when | was invited to give this talk. I’m 
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assuming that by ‘the art of music’ is meant the music which has 
been created in Europe, the music whose roots lie in the music of 
Classical Greece and the East-Mediterranean countries, including 
probably Ancient Egypt. These roots, growing on Italian soil, 
flowered some fourteen-hundred years ago into Gregorian Chant; 
propagated by the Roman Catholic Church this beautiful music 
penetrated throughout Western Europe and from the tenth 
century onward was cross-fertilised by the indigenous folk-music 
styles of many different countries. And, thus, the basis was laid 
for the marvellous heritage of Western-European religious, 
operatic and concert music of the past thousand years. Further 
enrichment has come from Russia since the mid-nineteenth 
century and from the Soviet Republics and the Americas in the 
past half-century. 

So what are the burning problems, if any, that beset music’s 
further development? The chief one, | believe, isthe ever-increasing 
gulf between the composers of today and the musical public. This 
showed itself first in the 1920s. It was then that the musical public 
began to lose sympathy with the works of most contemporary 
composers, including those of technical competence and evident 
artistic integrity. This was a new situation. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, most of the composers now universally 
recognised to be of high rank enjoyed public success in their 
lifetimes. Exceptions, such as Schubert and Bizet, both died fairly 
young of illness, not of starvation in a garret, and even so, had 
achieved some recognition. 

In the early twentieth century, Debussy, Puccini, Ravel, Richard 
Strauss and Stravinsky all became not only famous but even 
popular throughout the world quite early on in their lifetimes, 
despite the markedly novel features in their works. Elgar, Mahler 
and Sibelius were all acclaimed by the publics of their own coun- 
tries. 

But the gulf that became noticeable in the 1920s has widened 
much further since the Second World War. In Britain today the 
inclusion in a programme of one single work by almost any com- 
poser, known to be alive or only recently deceased, has a disastrous 
effect on the sale of tickets. There are exceptions of course: 
Bart6k’s Concerto for Orchestra, Alban Berg’s violin Concerto, 
some works by Benjamin Britten and William Walton and certainly 
anything by Prokofiev and Shostakovich. 

What can be the explanation for this? It would seem either that 
with few exceptions the composers born during the last eighty 
years are inferior to those born previously, or that the musical 
public today is less intelligent than that of fifty years ago. 

The musical public today is larger and, in my experience, shows 
more intelligent interest than ever before; and with regard to the 
evaluation of composers still living or recently deceased, | would 
say that among them are some who are the equals of all except the 
greatestfigures since Schubert, whom lonce heard Artur Schnabel 
describe as ‘the last of the great composers’. There are, in my 
Opinion, anumber of composers today who fully deserve as much 
attention as, for example, Borodin or Dvorak, Rachmaninov, 
César Franck or even Brahms. 

No, my explanation for the gulf is the following. There appeared 
in Vienna sixty years ago a tiny céterie, hardly a handful of com- 
posers, whose leader, Arnold Schönberg, started to propagate 
the idea that the logical development of musical art demanded the 
abandonment of the principle of tonality. This meant in practice a 
disregard of any hierarchy of intervals such as had been acknow- 
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ledged in all previous periods in Europe as inherent in the nature of 
musical sound itself, and consequently as an indispensable 
framework within which composition must proceed if musical art 
was to result. 

After composing for about twelve years with tonality abandoned 
and no structural principle put in its place, Schönberg arrived, to 
use his own words, at ‘a new procedure in musical construction 
which seemed fitted to replace those structural differentiations 
provided formerly by tonal harmonies’. He called this procedure 
the ‘Method of composing with twelve tones which are related only 
with one another’. Schönberg, in an essay in 1941, stated his 
belief that ‘this method is not without aesthetic and theoretical 
support, which advances it from a mere technical device to the 
rank and importance of a scientific theory’. Study of the theoretical 
paragraphs of this essay quickly dispels any such illusion. 
Schoénberg’s sole justification of the method depends upon the 
following argument: ‘The comprehensibility of the dissonance is 
considered equivalent to the consonances’ comprehensibility. A 
style based on this premise treats dissonances like consonances 
and renounces a tonal centre.’ Of course dissonance is equivalent 
to consonance in the sense that both are permissible ingredients of 
musical art. But dissonance is not the same as consonance. It has 
different acoustical and physiological affects. Therefore disson- 
ance ought not to be treated as if it were identical with consonance. 
Furthermore, the renunciation of a tonal centre does not follow 
from any previously stated proposition and is merely a dogmatic 
assertion of the composer's belief. As such it is totally without the 
scientific validity which he claims for it. 

This method is now known as serial dodecaphony. However 
insecurely founded theoretically, it has one irresistible lure for the 
young composer; as arule of thumb it provides a much easier way 
of composing with grammatical correctness than is possible in any 
previously developed Western-European idiom; however limited 
his aural sensibility may be, anyone who understands musical 
notation can learn it with one hour's instruction. This easiness 
gives a young composer confidence, as it is unlikely that he has 
thought much about the general problems of musical theory; he 
therefore remains unaware of the method's flimsy basis. In any 
case a young composer doesn’t want to think, he wants to get on 
and compose something. Apart from this advantage, that it is so 
easy, employing the serial method makes a composer think he is 
being modern, even if the technique is already half-a-century 
old. 

Dislike by the public for the works produced by the twentieth- 
century Viennese School has been widespread, except perhaps 
for Alban Berg’s violin Concerto and his opera Wozzeck, both of 
which alternate between serial and tonal styles. The doughty 
champion of the School, Theodor Adorno, in his Philosophie der 
neuen Musik of 1948, tried to make a case for assessing the works of 
the Viennese School as the only music adequate to the artistic 
climate of the mid-twentieth century. But even he describes 
Schénberg’s mature works as ‘Werke des grossartigen Misslin- 
gens’, that is, ‘works of magnificent failure’. The general public is 
not interested in works which are failures, so perhaps their 
hostility to these Schönberg works, as pronounced now as fifty 
years ago, is not unjustified. And likewise with regard to Anton 
Webern, the third member of the Viennese School; his fragmented 
aphorisms with their cancrizans and palindromes are equally 
unappealing. 
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|l am by no means alone in questioning the value of atonal music, 
serial or otherwise, or even its right to be considered as musical art 
at all. As early as 1933 Constant Lambert in Music Ho! attacked 
atonal music. He wrote: ‘The desire to escape from the tyranny of 
the key-system in music is as understandable as the desire to 
escape from academic realism in painting; but whether we like it 
or not, tonality in music and realism in painting are a norm thatis in 
our blood—departure from them, however successful and however 
praiseworthy, is technically speaking an abnormality... . If we can 
rid the word abnormal of any outside associations of taboo, or 
even of glamour, then we must admit that the atonal movement is 
by far the most abnormal movement music has ever known.’ 

In 1937 Paul Hindemith produced his Craft of Musical Com- 
position, which substantiates this point of view. In the introductory 
chapter he writes the following: ‘The discovery in the last century 
of the extreme limits of power and subtlety in the effect of musical 
tone extended the boundaries of the tonal domain at the disposal 
of the composer into hitherto undreamed-of distances. Blinded by 
the immense store of materials never used before, deafened by the 
fantastic novelty of sound, everyone seized without reflection at 
whatever he felt he could use.’ The operative words are ‘without 
reflection’. Hindemith, however, reflected upon the problem and 
produced a theory, based upon the hierarchy of intervals inherent 
in the musical tones themselves, but embracing within one cate- 
gory all the semitones of the octave, instead of following Rameau’s 
long-accepted theory which had placed the seven so-called dia- 
tonic notes, derived from the harmonics of tonic, dominant and 
subdominant, in a different category from the other five so-called 
chromatic or altered notes. More recently, Deryck Cooke, in his 
The Language of Music, and the Hungarian Ernö Lendvai, in his 
exposition of Bartók’s method of composing, have brought 
forward further arguments as to the ineradicable tonal relation- 
ships inherent in the nature of musical sound itself, and the 
consequent necessity of bearing them in mind, or rather in ear, if 
musical artis to result. 

It will not have escaped the attention of listeners that if tonal 
relations are an essential ingredient of musical art, then a con- 
siderable number of the constructions of sound of the last fifty 
years which are performed and which are generally assumed to be 
music, are not in fact works of art at all, certainly not works of 
musical art. In this connection | have recently come upon a most 
interesting essay by a young Scottish composer, Morris Pert, who 
suggests that such works should be placed in a number of sub- 
sections under the general title ‘sonic art’, a kind of sub-art of 
music; they could then be reasonably discussed and evaluated 
within their genre, which, he is insistent, must be recognised as 
inferior to musical art. This is a matter which deserves serious 
consideration. 

But this questioning of the status of atonal works, which purport 
to be musical works of art, should occasion no surprise. The 
probiems presented by many artifacts in the fields of graphic art 
and sculpture, as well as music, are often most perplexing. In 1967 
Professor Marshall McLuhan, towards the end of his book The 
Medium is the Massage, pronounced the following definition: 
‘Art is anything you can get away with.’ A few pages earlier he 
quotes John Cage, including the latter’s dictum that ‘everything 
we do is music’. It is hard to believe that Professor McLuhan can 
regard this statement as other than totally asinine. Most of John 
Cage’s utterances seem to be those of an engaging simpleton. 
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With Karlheinz Stockhausen the situation is rather different. He 
demands in one work that the players are ‘to vibrate in the rhythm of 
the universe’ and in another that the audience should listen to 
‘spiritual music for concentrated listening in meditation for the 
submerging of the individual into the cosmic whole’. This preten- 
tious claptrap would be merely amusing, if one did not know that 
in 1970 this composer's works were performed in Osaka, Japan, 
for six months, five-and-a-half hours every day, for every minute 
of which he collected performing fees. 

It is in the face of such happenings that the great conductor 
Ernest Ansermet posed the following question: ‘Under what 
condition does music emerge from sounds or, if you wish, under 
what condition does the sounding event really give place to a 
musical event?’ It took him twenty years to find the answer; he 
expounds it in his treatise, Les fondements de la musique dans la 
conscience humaine. He speaks of the high and low of musical 
pitch, the imaginary space into which music introduces us, as a 
structured space. Its structures are perspectives of octaves, 
articulated at the perfect fifth and perfect fourth, and from these 
intervals the hierarchy of intervals which make up tonal relations is 
further derived. He ended a lecture, delivered in London in 1964, as 
follows: ‘Between tonal and atonal music there is an impassable 
gulf, and ifthe musical world, won over by the propaganda made for 
it, opts decisively for atonal music, dodecaphonic or otherwise, it 
will lose its sense of music.’ 

By this time the listener will have gathered that | am far from 
blaming the musical public for rejecting this music. | do blame 
them, however, for not supporting more vigorously those present- 
day composers who are developing our musical heritage, not by 
deliberately seeking novelty for novelty’s sake, but by expressing 
some of the intense feelings, associated with the immense social 
transformations which are going on around us, and which have 
had no parallel during the past thousand years. 

To my younger colleagues | would say: Before you put pen to 
paper think first about life. Then about the bit of life you want to put 
into music at that particular moment. Don’t bother about whether 
what you are writing has been written before or not. Of course it has 
to some extent or other, but not quite in the way you will do it, if you 
concentrate on doing it as best you can, because you are, if only to 
an infinitesimal degree, a unique individual. Above all, don’t aim to 
express yourself. You are changing every minute, so this is an 
impossible task. Study the social implications of the music of the 
past and draw from this study conclusions about the music you 
could actually be writing today. It may be difficult for you to obtain 
performances in the present musical climate of Britain, but 
persevere. 

As for myself, | have been fortunate. When performances of my 
works have been given, they seem almost always to have met with 
the approval of the public. My four operas have been staged, in all 
in eleven productions, some of exceedingly high quality. Each one 
of these operas portrays some event in the organised struggle of 
mankind for social advance, presented in the lives of individuals 
caught up, some with intent, others by force of circumstances, in 
these struggles. | believe in the ability of man to solve the problems 
set for him by life, and I try to express something of the love of life, 
of enthusiasm for our unsurpassable species, homo sapiens, of 
Clarity rather than confusion, and of the possibility of living in peace 
and an ordered freedom, not the inevitability of continuing the rat- 
race of Western civilisation. 
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We all know of eminent teachers who were less impressive or of 
little consequence as performers; there have been famous 
virtuosi who tried to teach others, but with little success; it might 
not tax our minds unduly to think of some who attempted both, and 
were no good at either. 

Right up until the time of his severe heart-attack in 1950, Leslie 
England had been for many years one of the most distinguished 
and most frequently heard among English pianists. Now, at the 
time of his enforced retirement, | believe he stands second to none 
in this country as a successful teacher. Teaching became almost 
his whole life as the years after 1950 slipped by, but he had already 
been on the staff of the RAM for nearly twenty years (since 1931) 
when the tragic end to his concert career came about. Today, after 
more than forty years of ‘casting pearls’, as he would say, it is 
reasonable to suppose him to be better than ever, yet, remembering 
my own experience as a pupil of Leslie’s from 1935 to 1939, | find 
this hard to imagine. 

In those days Leslie was quite a slave-driver; to his more talented 
pupils, at any rate, it was a welcome bondage, for his encourage- 
ment always outweighed his criticism; furthermore, we all knew 
that the slave he drove hardest was himself. His six hours practice 
at the Bond Street studio was a daily routine; when that was over 
he could play (none better) to a different tune—but work always 
came first. It had to; notin order to keep the mechanism oiled, for 
his remarkable natural keyboard facility was practically pre-natal; 
nor so much in order to refresh his memory of an extensive stan- 
dard repertoire; but to a large extent because of his known ability 
to meet the needs of the BBC, or of enterprising conductors, in 
new, or seldom-heard works—and to meet them fully, often at 
short notice. 

Professionally, the life of the solo performer is a lonely one; 
during Leslie England’s career of concert pianist it was already also 
something of a rat-race. Despite his formidable ability, he did not 
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remain in the vanguard of that race easily. He is a North Country 
man, frank as they make them, and although he has always called a 
spade a spade, he has sometimes called it a shovel—never without 
justification, often with a mixture of his wry, even Rabelaisian 
humour, but occasionally to his monetary disadvantage. In com- 
mon with all first-class artists, his sights have always been set very 
high, and have never been lowered one millimetre, either as per- 
former or as teacher. 

| ‘got on’ with Leslie from the start, both musically and person- 
ally. If a teacher has the ability and the background, no matter the 
‘method’ or ‘school’, | believe the secret of success with a pupil lies 
in affinity of personality—means of communication, if you like. Of 
course, words are necessary; from Leslie they were always few, 
and never minced: terse, cryptic, allegorical, sometimes unprint- 
able—but straightto the point, and usually humorous. Occasionally, 
in common with Rachmaninov, he made use of ‘the grunt’ (in- 
variably so when listening to a pupil performing in public) but 
unlike that monosyllabic genius of the keyboard, he was not 
acknowledging receipt of the gold medal of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society at the time. 

This reminds me of the fact that | was his first pupil to win the 
Macfarren Prize—at a time when seven examiners listened behind 
a screen—a cunning device for concealing the Board from the 
competitor, | suspect, rather than the reverse. Since that time 
Leslie England has done the greatest credit to his Alma Mater, and 
himself, with along record of distinctive success amongst his best 
students, an invariably well-tailored line of middle-men, and even 
with the occasional miracle of the ‘silk purse’, which brings me to 
the subject of ears. He may not be aware of it, but Leslie has the 
habit while listening at a lesson, of cupping his right ear with his 
hand; this might signify an unconscious balance-corrective, 
although | doubt it; to a stranger it might suggest a degree of 
deafness—a suggestion that to his pupils, or to anyone who has 
examined with him, could only produce a hollow laugh. He is not 
unique in this, but all who know him professionally will agree that 
he can always detect the smallest inaccuracy occurring in a work 
he knows, no matter how massive the texture; that however, is 
only the beginning; let us proceed to the end, and waive the rest, by 
saying that ‘he doesn’t miss much’. 

Other than such long-winded admonitions as ‘Listen!’, or 
‘Every note!’, the most inspiring and effective aspect of Leslie 
England’s teaching in my time, was his inimitable demonstration 
at the keyboard. The presence of a worth-while student has always 
brought out the very best in his playing; like myself and my con- 
temporaries, many later pupils must have been not only moved on 
such occasions, but will have departed with renewed determina- 
tion to do better next time. Of course, not all his geese became 
swans. One type to which he took particular exception was the 
argumentative pupil; ‘| may not know much’—Leslie might say— 
‘but itis evident | know a damn sight more than you.’ Then again, 
the insensitive, unimaginative student might receive short shrift. 
After a performance by sucha pupil of the Rachmaninov Serenade, 
Leslie is known to have suggested that were he the Spanish maiden 
at the receiving end he would lean out of the casement window and 
empty the contents of a certain useful bedroom utensil over the 
performer’s head. 

During the later Murdoch period, one of Leslie’s most talented 
pupils was Mary Beeson. Like the rest of us, she gained much as 
pianist and musician—but she lost her heart in the process, and so 
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did her professor. They have been married for thirty years, ‘and 
never a day too much’; indeed, | believe it true to say that had it not 
been for the devotion and care of his wife, Leslie would have had to 
make the break much sooner. 

The Academy has finally lost the services of one of its most 
gifted musicians, but Leslie England’s reputation and influence 
will remain for many years to come. 

[The sad news of Leslie England’s death, on 28 December, came 
shortly before this issue of the Magazine went to the printers, but 
at his widow, Mary’s, express request, Dennis Murdoch's Profile is 
printed exactly as he wrote it, instead of being transformed into an 
obituary notice. An obituary will be included in the next issue—Ed. ] 


In October and November 1971 | found myself anticipating Britain’s 
overdue membership of the European Community by accepting an 
invitation to undertake the musical direction of a project uniquein 
France. This was the preparation and conducting of a completely 
new production of Mozart’s Le nozze di Figaro at the Maison de la 
Culture of Grenoble, that beautiful ‘gateway to the Alps’ which has 
recently become one of the most modern of French cities, with its 
great new university expansion, its vast development of scientific 
and nuclear research laboratories, and of course its elegant new 
ice-stadiums and Ville Olympique, built for the 1968 Winter 
Olympic Games. The traditional grey boulevards of the dignified 
old town remain, of course, and the monuments to Stendhal and 
Berlioz, but they are now the nucleus of a complex network of new 
and impressive urban development which stretches away down the 
three valleys and the rivers whose meeting-point gave the city its 
Original raison d'être. 

Prominent among the new buildings of 1968 and practically 
linking the old town to the most spectacular developments of the 
new, is the vast Maison de la Culture, whose outlines not only 
encourage the illusion of a massive ocean liner’s superstructure, 
but at the same time reflect (in the best Le Corbusier tradition) the 
multiple functions of the interior: a circular theatre with a complex 
revolving stage; a hall seating 1500 with full stage and back-stage 
facilities and a ‘mobile’ orchestra pit; a smaller recital hall, several 
art galleries, television rooms, a discothéque, a library, a well- 
Organised garde-enfants, and a large bar-restaurant open 
continuously from 11 am with the characteristic sign ‘ouvert a 
tous’. All the workshops, wardrobes and technical centres 
necessary for the concurrent operation of these facilities are 
contained in the same complex building, and one of the pleasures 
of a rehearsal period lasting seventeen days was the daily mixing of 
staff, public, artists and technicians over drinks or meals in the 
bar at all hours of the day. 

Not perhaps the most likely setting for Mozart? Any doubts 
were dispelled as soon as the work began, and (to anticipate the 
end of my story) the Maison de la Culture established beyond all 
doubt that the effort was worth the considerable expense. The 
money for it all comes from three main sources, the State, the 
Département and the city. In its artistic policy the Maison is 
entirely autonomous, and is profiting enormously from the 
enlightenment of its forty-two-year-old Director, Didier Béraud. 
Similar centres exist in other parts of France; | have been to the 
onein Bourges, whichis ona smaller scale, but I was sorry to miss 
the television documentary on the one in Amiens which was 
recently shown in England. 
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This Figaro was certainly something of a landmark, not only for 
its significance to the Maison, but also in relation to the operatic 
scene in France today. With Solti now in Paris, there will be anew 
look at the Opéra and the Opéra Comique, but elsewhere there is 
still much to be done. By comparison the smaller area of Britain is 
positively inundated with companies of all types and sizes, and 
tours are everywhere, from the Glyndebourne and Sadler’s Wells 
touring companies down to the modest Opera for All troupes, and 
many others. Rarely, however, do any of these have the facilities or 
the time for preparation that we enjoyed in Grenoble. 

Our Figaro was constantly (and flatteringly) compared with the 
‘golden age’ of Aix-en-Provence, that charming festival which has 
unfortunately become a social rather than an artistic event in the 


past few years. Butthe aims of the Director of the Maison and ofthe 


producer Daniel Leveugle were very specific: to break down bar- 
riers, to bring opera home to a mixed and younger audience that 
had no opera traditions but perhaps on the contrary had prejudices 
against an art which might seem to be the privilege of those who 
can afford the cocktail parties and swimming pools of Aix. 

This was to be done by starting completely from scratch, 
working with a designer who would retain the line of eighteenth- 
century costumes and throw out all unessential trappings, how- 
ever ‘traditional’, and who would build up a ‘theatrical’ set 
gradually, piece-by-piece as the opera developed, starting from 
almost nothing—or more accurately, starting with the orchestra 
pit raised to stage level for the overture, and sinking gradually to 
reveal the first scene, the opening duet of Figaro and Susanna in 
their half-dismantled room, which was played against a single 
panelled wall, giving an almost two-dimensional effect to start 
with. Although I was riding down (very gently and smoothly) with 
the orchestra, and unable to appreciate the effect fully, there is no 
doubt that the gradual emergence of colour, light and movement in 
this way was a real coup de théâtre. Each scene became progres- 
sively wider and deeper: the Countess’s boudoir an elegantly 
panelled box with sunlight streaming through invisible ja/ousies, 
this disappearing in its turn to reveal the full width of the stage 
(about twenty-seven metres) for the hall in the chateau in Act HI, 
and finally the full depth as well for the nocturnal intrigues of 
Act |!V—these played in shifting moonlight as if under constantly 
changing cloud, in pavilions of stylised trellis-work. Thus the 
audience was led gradually into the world of Beaumarchais and da 
Ponte, hardly realising the stages of transition from the everyday 
concert atmosphere of the overture to total involvement in the 
theatrical dénouement of the finale. | 

What of the music in all this—the singers, the orchestra, the 
continuo? Here again the idea was to start from a cast of young 
singers, carefully chosen for voice, appearance and acting 
ability, with no place for ‘portmanteau’ rôles, or preconceived 
interpretations straight from the airline suitcase. | was able to help 
in choosing this cast in Paris last December, and to introduce a 
Spanish Susanna, Angeles Chamorro, who had sung for me in 
Barcelona in Martin y Soler’s Una cosa rara the year before, as had 
also Isabel Garcisanz, who was singing the Countess for the first 
time. | was also able to find a necessary last-minute replacement 
for Cherubino via London—the Swedish soprano Elisabeth Ander, 
now studying here with Audrey Langford, who although singing 
the rôle in Italian for the first time almost stole the show. A new 
Count, Jacques Bona, fully lived up to our expectations from the 
Paris auditions, and Figaro, Angelo Romero, showed that some 
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young Italian baritones—he has sung at La Scala—are as musical 
and flexible as any. Of the remaining rôles the Marcellina of 
Jeannine Collard and the Basilio of Pedro Proenza were particu- 
larly good, but the whole cast was of remarkably even quality. 

Put them together for music-calls and ensembles and for 
beautifully detailed yet unfussy production rehearsals on stage 
daily—most of the sets were completed before we arrived—and 
give them adequate italiennes with the orchestra and unhurried 
pre-dress and dress rehearsals, with no other professional com- 
mitments for several weeks; add generous hours off at suitable 
intervals to take the fé/éphérique straight up into the mountains in 
four minutes for outdoor meals and mountain air, and you have the 
recipe for happy and excited team-work. We always had the feeling 
that we were privileged to be doing something special and unusual, 
and that our goal was to realise Mozart's perfect ensemble work; 
yet at the same time each artist was sensitive and intelligent 
enough to appreciate the others’ very evident ability, and thus we 
were able to live and work together without the scenes of stormy 
jealousy that are supposed to be inevitable in opera, and to renew 
and consciously refresh ourselves in the inexhaustible perfection 
of this magnificent music. 

Parallel with working with the singers, of course, | had a series of 
orchestral rehearsals. Here the Orchestra of Grenoble was em- 
ployed: basically a symphony orchestra which sometimes does 
theatre work, but rarely opera. Many of its section leaders are 
professors of the Conservatoire whose wonderfully equipped new 
building (totally air-conditioned and sound-proofed) is neighbour 
to the Maison de la Culture. Mozart operas are not a normal part of 
their repertory, and at first it was a matter of deciphering the notes 
—a process for which the French word déchiffrage is more accu- 
rately descriptive than our own ‘sight-reading’. The orchestral 
parts had arrived newly photo-copied without a single reference 
number or letter, but as soon as | pointed this out the Animateur 
Musique rallied all available hands, and the bar-numbers were 
inserted into all the parts within a couple of days, in time for the 
first rehearsals—no mean feat in view of the length of the work. 

The delicacy of the texture of course entailed much work to 
achieve balance and phrasing: requests to modify tone-colour 
were met with the greatest willingness, the result being naturally 
dependent, however, on the basic ‘Frenchness’ of the technique— 
for example my bassoons produced a staccato quite unique in 
quality—and after achieving tuning by sections (instead of the 
habitual free-for-all at the first sound of the oboe A) the sounds 
from the pit began to emulate those that came from the stage. Here 
again co-operation came with the conviction that something 
unusually beautiful was under way. In the end, in fact, the orches- 
tra surpassed itself, a frequent comment being that it was hardly 
recognisable as the usual band. 

Having asked for a harpsichordist who would also be rehearsal 
pianist and thus know every detail of timing for the recitatives, | 
was happy with the work of Carlos Tuxen-Bang (an Argentine of 
Danish origin, now resident in Paris) and was quite unprepared for 
his sudden indisposition on the first night: athree-hour nose-bleed 
obliged him to go to hospital that afternoon. The fantastic team- 
work of the technicians came into operation at once, and in no 
time they had built a special podium to raise the harpsichord, 
moved it from the side to the centre of the pit, constructed a new 
music-desk at a suitable angle for conducting and/or playing, and 
readjusted the lighting. So for three out of five performances | 
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found myself in the great tradition of playing for the recitatives 
myself. | made the discovery that holding the baton between one’s 
teeth during these is no mere matter of showing off, though 
orchestra and singers seemed to find it very impressive: it’s simply 
the safest place to put it and have it ready for action, without 
danger of dropping it with a clatter. Playing oneself is in many 
ways very desirable, since it gives greater unity to the musical 
conception, but of course it allows no moment of rest, and we 
played Acts land Il and Acts IIl and IV without a break. 

The tireless work of the producer Daniel Leveugle was enthusi- 
astically supported by stage-staff and electricians alike; they all 
took a personal interest in every aspect of the rehearsals. Daniel 
was off at 8.30 every morning to attend to his éclairages, and in due 
course an elaborate series of lighting cues was in perfect working 
order. The situation was ideal for his method of work. These 
young artists, almost all in their twenties and thirties, gave him full 
scope to employ his technique, firmly rooted in theatre production, 
psychologically precise in a very French way, which had fallen on 
stony ground in more conventional quick-assemble Festival 
productions. | was scrupulously consulted on every point regard- 
ing placement and balance. As it turned out the acoustics were so 


— good that we were able to space out our singers right across the 


twenty-seven metres and still have perfect blend and balance 
from any seat in the audience. In fact it is the sound of the magnifi- 
cent ensembles, widely spaced yet beautifully blended, that stays 


‘in my mind as one of the great musical joys of the production. 


As to those questions of musical style involving appoggiaturas 
and ornaments, | am not one of those young conductors pointedly 
described by Walter Legge in a recent radio talk as ‘hanging out 
their little frillies all along Mozart's line’. On the other hand, a 
cadential word in Italian without the proper inflection seems to me 
barbarous. Fortunately we had time to arrive at a reasonably con- 
sistent treatment for the recitatives, and | encouraged some 
cadenzas at pauses where some sort of link seems to come 
naturally. The great thing seems to be to avoid any effect of appliqué 
or artificiality: for example at the end of the letter-duet, chains of 
thirds and sixths such as are sometimes heard today seem to me 
to be completely artificial and inappropriate: | insisted that the little 
flourishes of the Countess and Susanna should continue the 
dialogue effect which is the delightful and natural basis of the duet 
itself, and prolong their joy in the situation rather than introduce 
an inappropriate virtuoso element, and the result was quite un- 
forced and spontaneous. 

My final impression of the five performances was that we really 
did achieve the goals of Daniel Leveugle and the Maison de la 
Culture. The opera moved and touched people of the most varied 
type, from waiters in the bar to stony-faced critics. This was opera 
for all as it should be—the real thing, not a brave but travestied 
sketch. The reception from audience and press alike was so 
unanimous in its enthusiasm at all levels that we could not fail to be 
satisfied. The critic who said: ‘we felt quite simply that we had lived 
through a great moment’ echoed what we all felt and admitted to 
each other. It will probably never happen again just like that, but | 
am grateful that it did. | shall not forgetthe party given by the chorus 
after the last night, when on my departure at about 2 am they burst 
spontaneously into ‘Giovani lieti ... cantiamo, lodiamo nostro 
Signor.. 

Returning to earth-bound existence in London, | carried home 
not only a wider knowledge of rehearsal French, but also some of 
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the habits one picks up working in a French theatre—for example 
shaking hands with every colleague on seeing him for the first time 
every day. I think several of my colleagues at the RAM were alittle 
surprised at the outstretched-hand reflex when | first returned, 
even though | managed not to say ‘Ca va?’ at the same time. To do 
them justice | will say that they shook hands with perfect aplomb, 
only a hint of quickly-concealed embarrassment at such Conti- 
nentalforwardness being faintly discernible. Now we are supposed 
to be ‘going in’ to Europe, | wonder if we may all be doing likewise 
in some years’ time. | assure you it’s quite painless once you're 
used to it! 


Helen Read's association with the Academy started in 1920. As a 


student at the London School of Dalcroze Eurythmics, she played 
centre forward in a hockey match against a team from the RAM 
when she was eighteen. The Academy won on this occasion, but 
red-headed Helen has seldom been beaten since in her battles with 
the world at large, and with the musical profession in particular. 

Helen took some singing lessons from Mary Wilson at the 
Academy, and also some piano lessons. She met Ernest Read when 
he was Musical Director of a Dalcroze Summer Course at Geneva 
in 1921, they were engaged at Christmas, and on 28 July 1923 she 
married him. For the next forty-three years they formed one of the 
most fruitful musical partnerships this country has seen. She was 
the inspiration behind Ernest’s manifold activities, the highly 
efficient organiser of rehearsals, concerts and summer courses, 
the music librarian, secretary, treasurer and general comforter. 
Ernest was a Professor at the RAM until his retirement, and after 
that served on the Council of Management until his death. 

Ernest died on a Saturday morning in October 1965—the day of 
the first Festival Hall Children’s Concert of the season. Not for one 
moment did Helen falter. The concert took place as planned, and 
for the rest of the season she was loyally helped by friends in the 
profession, who realised the value of her work. The Ernest Read 
Music Association had been formed in 1960 as a registered charity, 
to ensure continuity, with Sir Thomas Armstrong as the first 
Chairman. Today, with Sir Adrian Boult as President and Helen 
herself as Director, ERMA’s activities include the running of the 
London Junior and Senior Orchestras, the Children’s Concerts at 
the Royal Festival Hall, ERMA Choir of over three hundred voices, 
chamber music concerts for children in the Purcell Room, a Junior 
Orchestral Summer Course at Bradfield College and a Summer 
Course for adults at Roedean School, Brighton. 

The Academy itself has played a large part in Helen’s life. Her 
adult and children’s choirs rehearse here, as does the London 
Senior Orchestra. Both Junior and Senior Orchestras give regular 
concerts in the building, and ERMA’s Council holds its meetings 
on the premises. It is therefore particularly fitting that the Helen 
Read Seventieth Birthday Concert at the Royal Festival Hall on 
Monday 27 March 1972 will feature four young Academy students 
as soloists in a work dear to Helen—the Vaughan Williams Sere- 
nade to Music. Felicity Lott, Susan Lees, David Rendall and 
William Mason will sing to a distinguished audience which will 
include HRH Princess Alexandra, Lord Goodman, the Chairman 
of the GLC and the Lord Mayor of the City of Westminster. ERMA 
Choir and the London Senior Orchestra will join Jennifer Vyvyan 
and Brian Rayner Cook in Dvorak’s Te Deum, Moura Lympany will 
play the Rachmaninov-Paganini Rhapsody, and the concert will 
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start with Britten’s Overture The Building of the House, the sym- 
bolism of which will not be lost on the thousands of young and 
not-so-young—many now household names—who owe their first 
experience of music-making to Ernest and Helen. Eric Thiman, 
well-known at the Academy, will be at the organ, the Kneller Hall 
Trumpeters will add the right note of pageantry, and the conductor 
will be ERMA’s Musical Director, Terence Lovett, who was on the 
staff of the Academy for many years and whose enthusiasm, wide 
musical knowledge and cheerful personality will ensure ERMA’s 
future. 


Helen never walks, she runs, invariably tripping over anything 
that may be in her way. But she picks herself up and presses on 
unperturbed, still the centre forward she was fifty-two years ago. 
Her secret?: energy, attention to detail, a burning desire to attract 
young people to the joys of music, and an essential kindness which 
might surprise a chance acquaintance who saw only her brisk, 
ebullient exterior. Her nature could be summed up in the words of a 
young violinist at the 1971 Roedean Summer Course: ‘I find in 
ERMA more real concern for the welfare of the individual than | 
ever did in my own home.’ 


Vivat Helena! 


| remember Bob Alva as a vigorous and enthusiastic person in all 
he undertook, full of energy for his work and ever willing to have a 
chat on the third floor, where he taught in Room 49 from 1945 to 
1962. One had only to enter that room to find full evidence of his 
affection for all things to do with the RAM. The walls were adorned 
with photographs of past students, outings on Thames steamers, 
groups of his associates while a student, and so on—and he 
would proudly recall those ‘good old days’ which gave him so 
much pleasure and which brought back so many happy memories. 


His association with the Academy began when he entered as a 
student on a scholarship direct from the London College of 
Choristers, where he received his education, to study organ under 
the guidance of Sir Stanley Marchant and singing with Thomas 
Meux, later with Maurice d’Oisley. He was awarded the Staines 
Exhibition and Rutson Memorial Prize during his studentship. 


His studies were, like those of so many others, interrupted by the 
First World War. After having served with the 12th London Regi- 
ment, and later the Army Pay Corps, he returned, at the cessation 
of war, to continue his studies, and was appointed a sub-professor 
of singing. He continued his career and in 1934 was engaged first 
as Assistant Chorus Master, and later as Chorus Master, for the 
training company of Covent Garden. Again his musical work came 
to a standstill in 1939 and he became a war damage investigator 
receiving, as he recalled with a laugh, £3 per week! When peace 
came once again he accepted the invitation to join the professorial 
staff, remaining as a professor of singing until he decided to go to 
live in Australia. With his wife Dorothy he took up residence in 
Booragal and soon found his services sought by Sir Bernard Heinz 
to teach in Newcastle Conservatorium (Sydney University) and, 
together with this appointment, he undertook work forthe Austra- 
lian Music Examination Board, touring all over New South Wales. 
In 1967 he settled in Coloundra, Queensland, and spent the last 
four years of his full life there in peace and happiness until his 
death from a serious illness in August 1971. 
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Warwick Braithwaite, who died at the age of seventy-five on 18 
January 1971, was, to those of us who knew him professionally, an 
indefatigable toiler in the public and private realms of operatic and 
symphonic music and one to whom the passing of the years 
brought no slackening of commitment or interest in his art. Only 
just before his death, he had returned from a gruelling touring 
schedule in Australia, where he had been conducting Beethoven's 
Fidelio, an opera to which he was most particularly attached. A few 
years earlier he went to Moscow and came back full of enthusiasm, 
armed with scores and recordings of certain rarer Russian operas 
which have not yet been performed in this country. Not only did he 
bring musical material, but he also returned with diagrams of 
seating arrangements of Russian orchestras together with his 
own, hand-drawn sketches of the conductor’s rostrum and special 
music stands for the orchestra pit. This was all typical of his 
approach to his profession, for he was not only a conductor of wide 
experience, but he was also a practical musician-craftsman. His 
book on The Conductor’s Art is a living testimony of his knowledge 
of his work. 

Bornin New Zealand in 1896, the twentieth of twenty-two children, 
he came of a family that could give domestic performances of 
Messiah as a side-line. He entered the Academy in 1916 as a Goring 
Thomas Composition Scholar, and went on to conduct opera and 
concerts throughout the English-speaking world, with all the major 
organisations of his time. With his passing, music has lost another 
dedicated enthusiast. 


Harold Craxton died on 30 March 1971. Although he was nearly 
eighty-six and had led a full life, rich in music and friendship, the 
news still came as a shock and sorrow to all those who knew him, 
and who know his remarkable family. Up to the end of his life he 
remained a keen concert-goer and a wise counsellor. One quiet 
word trom him was often worth bookfuls of academic knowledge. 
Much of his wide musical experience dated back to his travels as 
he accompanist of Melba, Clara Butt, Gerhardt, and other world- 
famous names. He will long be remembered, too, for his sense of 
humour. His wit, which was often at the service of some more 
serious purpose, illuminated his lectures and his teaching. 

He was born in London in 1885, lived for a time at Devizes in 
Wiltshire, became a devoted pupil of Tobias Matthay, and taught 
at the Matthay School before becoming the most respected and 
sought-after piano professor at the RAM. He was admired in turn 
as pianist, lecturer, accompanist, editor, adjudicator, and teacher. 
With Tovey he collaborated in the Associated Board edition of the 
Beethoven piano sonatas, and he was a pioneer in promoting the 
love of early keyboard music, especially that of the Elizabethans. 
He continued to give private lessons long after his official retire- 
ment from the Academy in 1960, and until only two years ago his 
devoted pupils, friends and colleagues would flock to the annual 
Music Teachers’ Association course at Matlock, where he directed 
the piano week. 

On the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, five hundred 
people attended a dinner given in his honour at the Connaught 
Rooms. Among the many spoken tributes, Sir Thomas Armstrong 
reflected Harold Craxton’s own attitude to teaching when he said 
that ‘the teacher’s first responsibility is to turn his pupils into the 
way of finding those things that their instinct leads them to seek’. 
The present writer, asked to say something on behalf of his many 
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students, quoted Harold’s own remark that the role of the teacher 
should not be to dominate or dictate but ‘to persuade, coax, and 
cajole’. Not all famous teachers have been blessed with modesty, 
yet he would give all the credit to a talented pupil and say, ‘All| can 
do is to offer the loan of a willing and experienced ear’. Nor did he 
dogmatise about Matthay’s theories, though he sometimes regret- 
ted that they had led to exaggeration and misunderstanding. 
Matthay’s great achievement had been to analyse and tabulate 
basic principles of technique that many gifted performers observed 
instinctively. The devotion Harold’s pupils felt towards him was 
inspired because he always told them ‘why’ as well as ‘how’ and 
encouraged them to respond to the music in their own way. 

Harold Craxton’s name has long been renowned throughout the 
world, and it is virtually impossible to travel to any musical centre 
without meeting one of his pupils or his pupils’ pupils. In 1955 and 
1960 he served on the international jury of the Chopin competitions 
in Warsaw, and when distinguished foreign colleagues visited 
London they never forgot the warm hospitality of the Craxton 
household. For half a century the family has been loved and talked 
about, though only one of Harold’s six children became a profes- 
sional musician: Janet Craxton is one of the finest oboists of her 
generation. 

To become a Craxton pupil was in fact to become a friend, and 
moreover a friend of the whole family. In this respect my own good 
fortune was remarkable. When I came to London before the war to 
study with Harold at the Academy, his wife Essie invited me to stay 
with them in St John’s Wood until | found a place of my own. No 
one asked me to leave: | stayed for four years. During the blitz their 
house narrowly escaped a direct hit. The family was uprooted, but 
not for long, and the centre of the universe (for so many friends and 
pupils) moved further north to Hampstead. The same feeling of 
welcome, and of being home again, remained. As for Harold, his 
personality and his spirit will continue to live on in the minds and 
hearts of all who knew him. 


The Harold Craxton Memorial Trust has been instituted in order to 
produce a substantial annual income which will be awarded each 
year as a grant to an outstandingly talented young artist, resident 
in this country, who at the start of his or her professional career is 
in need of financial help. It will be open to artists in any branch of 
the profession and will be known as the Harold Craxton Grant. The 
Trust will be permanently open for donations, and these should be 
sent to the Honorary Secretary, Antony Craxton, The Old House, 
39a Portsmouth Road, Cobham, Surrey. 


Tall, gracefully slender, with a luxuriant head of somewhat care- 
lessly arranged fair hair—this was Evelyn (Bunty) Langston when | 
first knew her in 1917. She died in January 1971 at the age of 
seventy-one, having spent the whole of her working life in the 
service of the RAM. A pupil of Frederick King, himself a pupil of 
the great Lamperti, she was thoroughly schooled in the art of be/ 
canto, and possessed a voice of singular beauty and range with an 
immaculate technique which could have made her an artist of inter- 
national fame, but her naturally shy nature would not allow her to 
stand the strains and stresses of a performer’s life. At a com- 
paratively early age she realised that her true métier lay in teaching. 

| well remember at my entrance examination Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie asking me with whom | wished to study, and when | said 
‘Miss Langston’ he glared at me and, as if disclaiming all know- 
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ledge of this brilliant young teacher, he said ‘Langston—Langston 
—who is this Langston that all you girls want to go to?’ Then, with 
a sudden smile, he said, ‘Very well, you may’. | have never ceased 
to be thankful for that permission. ‘Bunty’ was never satisfied with 
the second best but strove always for perfection through a steady 
insistence on technical security, which we all know is essential for 
every performer. 

It may not be generally known that her second love was cats. She 
was one of the most famous breeders of Chinchilla and Blue 
Persians in the world, and her furry beauties were sold in countries 
as far afield as the USA and India. Any kitten from the ‘Alington’ 
stable commanded a large price and all her spare time was devoted 
to her beloved cats. Bunty always scorned the comfort of a chair 
when teaching, and even in the last years, when she was cruelly 
afflicted with arthritis, she still sat on the piano stool. Her Scottish 
independence refused any sympathy and she would be quite an- 
noyed ifhelp was offeredin climbing the steps of the Academy. Now 
she is gone, and it will be a long time before her like is seen again. 


There cannot be many left of those RAM students who completed 
their musical education whilst the Academy was still in Tenterden 
Street, Hanover Square. John Mundy, who died last May, was one 
of these. He studied at the Academy from 1903 to 1908, taking cello 
with Whitehouse, harmony with McEwen and chamber music with 
Hans Wessely. 

| first met John in those halcyon days before the First World 
War, inthe early Beecham orchestra when so many Russian operas 
and ballets received their first performances in England. It was a 


very youthful cello section, and Tommy always referred to us as ` 


‘the Kindergarten’, particularly when those stalwarts, Bax, Hol- 
broke and Bath, who often attended our rehearsals smoking 
enormous pipes, were present. 

When war came John joined the Infantry and ended up as 
Captain and Adjutant of the 18th Battalion of the Yorks and Lancs 
Regiment. After the war he went as cello Professor to the Royal 
lrish Academy of Music in Dublin, but | do not think that he was 
particularly happy in that city in those troublous times, and he very 
soon went to New York as conductor of The Beggar’s Opera. His 
training with Sir John McEwen stood him in good stead and he 
composed quite regularly and successfully in New York. During 
the Second World War in 1944, Beecham asked him to become 
manager of the orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
he did until he retired a few years ago. 

John Mundy was one of those rare people who could combine 
authority with great charm; his laugh was infectious and he was 
generous to a degree. However, his first and his last love was the 
cello, and his wife (Clytie Hine) told me that a few days before he 
died he picked it up and played a Bach suite impeccably. | cherish 
his memory and this lifelong friendship, and string players in the 
RAM have reason to thank him for a generous annual prize in the 
John Mundy Award. 


Constance Newell will be mourned by generations of Speech and 
Drama students. She entered the RAM as an Associated Board 
violin Scholar before the First World War. During her distinguished 
studentship she became gradually more attracted by speech and 
acting and eventually her allegiance was entirely claimed by this 
subject. 
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She was a pupil of the well-known Shakespearean actor Acton 
Bond and ultimately became a professor of Speech and Drama. 
She spent many years of her life in devoted care of her invalid 
mother so that her movements were restricted, but she was able to 
enter into Academy life wholeheartedly and for many years she 
trained students, now dispersed over many parts of the world. She 
was made a FRAM in 1949. She will be greatly missed by her 
former students and by her friends and colleagues atthe RAM. 


With the recent passing of Irene Scharrer the English musical 
scene suffered a very great loss. Although she retired from the 
concert platform some few years ago those of us who are fortunate 
enough to have heard her will never forget the magic she brought 
to everything she played, even to such so-called hackneyed works 
as the Schumann piano Concerto, Chopin studies and, of course,a 
great many other works which constitute a concert pianist’s reper- 
toire. Indeed, when she played the Chopin studies, they seemed to 
assume anew medium which lifted them above the ordinary level of 
mere technical studies and thus each became an individual poem. 
Although she possessed quite extraordinary technical facility she, 
like all great artists, never vaunted this for its own sake; yet | can 
remember her complaining about her small hands and how difficult 
she found certain passages! It seemed to make little difference 
whether she was engaged with the drama of the Chopin B minor 
Sonata or the light-hearted and charming flippancy of the Litolff 
Scherzo, one was always aware of her instinctive commitment to 
the music, in fact, her playing of this latter work was sheer perfec- 
tion in its poise and charm. 


Her playing was a deep and vivid expression of her warm-hearted 
nature which also found its outlet in her great love of children and 
animals, and anything which, to her, appeared as something 
beautiful. She was endowed with magnetic charm as well as a keen 
sense of humour. Her looks belied her to such an extent that it was 
difficult to believe she was an octogenarian; she always appeared 
to look the same as she did some fifty years ago, and to the end of 
her life she never ceased to acknowledge her gratitude and deep 
affection for Tobias Matthay; incidentally, she was one of his 
earlier great successes. 


A propos of her keen appreciation of anything amusing, | can 
remember her relating her first introduction to Matthay at the age 
of six when her mother took her to play to him and to get his opinion 
of her ability; apparently there was a well polished floor over which 
a mat was spread and before a word was spoken she slid on the 
mat and ended up with her feet facing Matthay. Another incident 
which revealed her unique pianistic capability was the occasion 
when she was one of the students to be invited to go on ariver trip 
up the Thames. There was a piano on the steamer and Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, who was Principal of the RAM, and who was also 
on the same trip, asked Irene to play something, so she obliged 
with Chopin's G flat Study (on black notes). Then Sir Alexander 
said ‘I don’t suppose you could play that on white notes’, but 
she did! 

Following a very distinguished studentship she developed into 
a great artist as well as a very generous, lovable and warmhearted 
woman whom we remember with great affection. 


John Wills 
1893-1970 


Rex Stephens 
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John Wills died in December 1970 aged seventy-seven, having 
retired from the RAM in 1968 because of a heart condition and 
bronchial weakness. He was a man of saintly character and was 
regarded with much affection and respect by all who knew him. He 
trained at the Royal Manchester College of Music under Egon Petri 
and Frank Merrick and became well known as a teacher and 
accompanist, playing for many distinguished musicians. 

In 1935 he joined the BBC in London as a staff accompanist and 
for many years was widely known and admired for his work there. 
He had fine musicianship and an impeccable technique and his 
playing had a splendid combination of sensitivity and projection. 
He was also a remarkable sight-reader. He resigned from the BBC 
in 1946 and came to the RAM and also became an examiner for the 
Associated Board. In this period of his professional life he again 
became much in demand. 

His character was such that he seemed never to think of himself, 
only of the music and of those he was accompanying or teaching. 
He inspired his students to work hard, to achieve much and also to 
feel very fortunate in studying with such a man. He was twice a 
widower, and towards the end of his life seemed to have made no 
financial provision for retirement, yet from one in whose house he 
lived he received care and friendship such as no money could buy. 
Two of his former students are now professors of piano accom- 
paniment at the Academy and he would probably wish no finer 
memorial than that his work should be continued there by those 
whom he taught so ably. 


Rosamond McGuinness: English Court Odes 1660-1820 (OUP, £7) 


It is a constant source of wonder how great composers have 
managed to create fine music out of the most unpromising situa- 
tions and unworthy materials. Bach pouring out majestic counter- 
point for the dedication of an organ in St6rmthal or celebrating the 
matrimonial adventures of dubious German princelings, Mozart 
transforming an ephemeral pantomime into a timeless operatic 
fantasy, rich in imagination and philosophy, Schubert fashioning 
exquisite lyrics out of perfunctory verses casually encountered— 
there seems no end to the unlikely circumstances that can give rise 
to the heights of musical achievement. So we should not be sur- 
prised that the loyal duty of providing music twice a year (on 
New Year’s Day and the Sovereign’s Birthday) to celebrate the 
monarch’s virtues in lines of the most pitiful doggerel produced 
from English seventeenth- and eighteenth-century composers at 
least one masterpiece and a large quantity of other works of a high 
order of interest and invention. 

The masterpiece was Purcell’s ‘Come ye sons of Art away’ 
written for Queen Mary’s Birthday 1694, and around the same time 
were many other distinguished Odes by Purcell and Blow. The 
other productive epoch in this long succession of royal occasional 
music was that in which appeared a series of Odes by Boyce, 
prefaced by Overtures (‘Symphonies’) of much freshness and 
vitality. Indeed the revival of a number of these ‘Symphonies’ in 
modern editions by Constant Lambert and Gerald Finzi shed new 
light on the status of Boyce as an orchestral composer and on the 
relative importance of his orchestral music within his output as a 
whole. 

From the value of what emerged, then, it was necessary that this 
largely barren, but spasmodically fertile, field should be surveyed. 


Norman Fulton 
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Dr McGuinness has undertaken this task with commendable 
thoroughness and has produced a very useful reference book that 
will be appreciated not only by those researching in English music 
within its time-span but also by all concerned with the problems of 
occasional music and their solutions by composers over the years. 
Her analyses of the structures of Purcell’s and Blow’s Odes are 
particularly welcome and her indication of the close relationship 
between the two composers in their context should stimulate 
further study into the rather mysterious nature of the influence of 
the one upon the other. 

The subject of the book is not perhaps one which would enable 
an author to maintain a continuous sparkle, but Dr McGuinness 
has a pleasant style and enlivens her pages with extracts from some 
of the Odes’ (unintentionally) hilarious texts. For an indication of 
their quality one cannot do better than quote Swift's caustic recipe 
for describing the divine attributes of Kings: 


Directions for making a Birth-day Song 


To form a just and finish’d piece 

Take twenty Gods of Rome or Greece, 
Whose godships are in chief request, 
And fit your present subject best: 
And, should it be your Hero’s case, 
To have both male and female race, 
Your business must be to provide 

A score of Goddesses beside.... 

... your encomium, to be strong, 
Must be apply’d directly wrong. 

A tyrant for his mercy praise, 

And crown a royal dunce with bays: 
A squinting monkey load with charms, 
And paint a coward fierce in arms, 

Is he to avarice inclin’d? 

Extol him for his gen’rous mind:... 


Richard Stoker: Johnson Preserv’d, operain three acts, with libretto 
by Jill Watt; vocal score (Peters, £5) 


Here is an original, likeable first opera by a composer who already 
has shown both instinctive ability and technical achievement in the 
sphere of purely instrumental writing. Although he tends to treat 
his singers as instrumentalists, expecting of them (in particular) a 
degree of sheer vocal agility that would daunt even an experienced 
first clarinet, the result, when taken in conjunction with a natural- 
istic presentation of the words, is highly effective. 

The witty libretto, which incorporates many Johnsonian aphor- 
isms, is about a supposed emotional crisis (neatly averted) 
between the great man himself and Mrs Thrale at her villa in 
Streatham. The vocal setting, if difficult to sing, is easy to appre- 
hend, and all comic and dramatic points are splendidly underlined 
by crackling sounds and rhythms from a thirteen-piece chamber 
orchestra (preferably of virtuoso players). In avoiding melodic and 
harmonic clichés (in itself a somewhat negative virtue) the com- 
poser has by no means landed his hearers in the twilight zone of 
atonality. On the contrary (and in spite of a ‘unifying series’) a great 
deal of the attractive music is heard to be in the key of C major— 
which, of course, is both a joy for unaccompanied vocal quartet in 
‘England is not proud ocean’s only pearl’, and a rich confirmation 
of Schénberg’s famous dictum. 
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Dr Otto Klemperer came to the Academy on 27 September, listened 
to the First Orchestra playing Brahms’s Academic Festival 
Overture under Maurice Handford, and at a short ceremony, was 
welcomed by the Principal, who conferred upon him the award of 
Hon RAM. 

Dame Eva Turner has been elected President of the Wagner 
Society. 

John Gardner's new opera The Visitors, with libretto by Ormerod 
Greenwood, is to be produced in the Jubilee Hall, Aldeburgh in 
June, as part of the 1972 Aldeburgh Festival; the conductor will be 
Steuart Bedford. 

Martino Tirimo won the joint top award at the Munich Piano 
Competition in September. 

Mary Makower spent part of last summer in America, teaching at 
the Blossom Festival of the Cleveland Orchestra and Kent State 
University, of which Pierre Boulezis Musical Adviser. She has been 
invited back next summer. 

Bernard Osborne has recently formed the Manx Youth Orchestra, 
of which he is conductor. 

Michael Head’s cantata Daphne and Apollo was performed by the 
Halifax Choral Society in November, and is to be recorded. 

Roger Fallows has been appointed principal clarinet in the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Paul Steinitz is Guest Conductor of the Royal Choral Society 
during the current season. 

Recent Wigmore Hall recitals have been given by the following: 
Philip Martin (16 November), Norma Burrowes and Steuart 
Bedford (25 November), and Joseph Fröhlich and Tessa Uys (3 
December). 


Resignation 
July 1971 
Nigel Coxe, FRAM (Piano) 


DBE 

Cicely Courtneidge, CBE, FRAM 
CBE 

George Baker, Hon RAM 

OBE 

James Blades, Hon RAM 

MBE 

Morgan Lloyd, ARAM 


Standing—Buck: Victor Standing to Marion Buck, 4 September 
1971 


Lilian Bentall (August 1971) 

Sheila Brent (28 August 1971) 

Leslie England, FRAM (28 December 1971) 
Phoebe Jacobs (née Green) (19 November 1971) 
Audrey Start 


RAM Awards 
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Recital Diploma, July 1971 

Piano John Blakely, Philip Fowke 
Singing Jennifer Dakin, Linda Hibberd 
Violin Marcia Crayford, Adrian Reed 
Viola Stephen Broadbent 

Cello Emma Ferrand, Jonathan Williams 
Organ Carys Hughes 

Oboe Angela Tennick 

Bassoon Andrew Stowell, Robert Walker 


Recital Medal, July 1971 
Singing Janet Watts 
Organ lan Hobson 


Division V with Distinction, July 1971 

Piano Jane Hawkins, Laura Lee, Philip Mead, Catherine Moon, 
Linda Waung 

Singing Christopher Booth-Jones, Nansi Carroll 

Violin Russell Gilbert, Abigail Rushworth 

Cello Helen Liebmann 

Flute Brian Gregson, Philippa Moore 

Bassoon Stephen Maw 

Clarinet John Summers 

Trumpet James Watson, John Wallace 


Division V with Merit, July 1971 

Piano Clifford Evans, Lynette Keatley, Anita Pyrzakowska, Paul 
Roberts, Janusz Seligman 

Singing Jill Bartlam, Frances Black, Sheilagh Bodden, Richard 
Bourne, Derril Brown, Barbara Heywood, Jennifer Jones, 
Felicity Lott, Ingrid Murray 

Violin Susan Whetstone 

Flute Peter Nicholson 

Oboe Philippa Elloway 


GRSM Diploma, July 1971 

Nazri Ahmad, Colin Andrew, Michael Baxter, Alison Buckler, 
Martin Burrage, David Byers, Brian Clark, Paul Denley, Gary 
Desmond, Réka Fusti-Molnar, Esther Gelling, Pauline German, 
Diana Hart, Vanessa Hurwood, Roberta Kyle, Patrick Lee, Gilbert 
McAdam, Patrick Niland, Richard Noyce, Janet Packer, Elisabeth 
Payne, Christopher Pearson, Andrew Perry, Malcolm Pike, Susan 
Pique, Jane Randolph, Joan Rivers, Raymond Sturdy, Susan 
Varley, Margaret Wakeford 


LRAM Diploma, September 1971 

Piano (Teacher’s) Sheilagh Bodden, Christina Thomson 

Organ (Teacher’s) Geoffrey Cowan 

Singing (Teacher’s) Paul Harris, Glenda Simpson 

Violin (Teacher's) Erica Cottrell, Julia Crowther, David Grivell, 
Jeanne Mann, David Richmond 

Oboe (Teacher’s) Victoria Clark 

Clarinet (Teacher’s) Frances Chard 

Trumpet (Performer’s) Stuart Ellsmore 

Trombone (Teacher’s) John Hendy 

Tuba (Performer’s) John Frank Smith 

Percussion (Teacher’s) Charles Fullbrook 


RAM Club News 
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LRAM Diploma, December 1971 

Piano (Teacher’s) Patricia Ang, Margaret Aves, Stephen Blewett, 
Julian Chapman, Claire Colman, Nicholas Gill, Richard Kubica, 
John Leyland, Anne Osborne, Peter Oxendale, Mary Paine, 
Lidia Szefler, Tan Pwee-Tjeng, Clare Waddams 

Singing (Teacher’s) Felicity Boland, Ruth Francis, Diana Hart, 
Stewart Haslett, Josephine Morton, Julia Sloman, Celia Spitler 

Violin (Teacher’s) Jennifer Thorn 

Cello (Teacher’s) Janet Cooper 

Flute (Teacher’s) Rubina Fison 

Oboe (Performer’s) Dorothy Stone 

Oboe (Teacher’s) Bridget Toovey 

Clarinet (Teacher’s) John Gray 

Trumpet (Teacher’s) Alan Furness 

Tuba (Performer’s) Andrew Claxton f i 

Guitar (Performer’s) Barry Mason 


Town Members 

Bowen, Kenneth, 44 King Henry’s Road, NW3 

Cotton, Mrs Jane (née Goldwin), 9 Christchurch Avenue, Teddington, 
Middlesex 

Field, Christopher, 37 Bishops Avenue, Bromley, Kent 

as ale Christopher (Eileen Gower), 37 Bishops Avenue, Bromley, 

en 

Glenny, Alfreda, The VAD Ladies Club, 44 Great Cumberland Place, 
W1H 8BS 

Hammond, Tom, 2 Fergus Road, N5 1JS 

Heathcote, Barbara, 2 Mowbray Road, SE19 

lliffe-Higgo, Archie, 98 Morshead Mansions, Morshead Road, W9 

Jacobs, Mrs Charles V (Ethel Kennedy), Flat 277, The Quadrangle 
Tower, Cambridge Square, W2 2PJ 

Kyle, Roberta, 28 Overstone Road, W6 

Petchey, Pamela, 16a John Spencer Square, NI 2LZ 


Rivers, Miss M, 7 Merrow Court, Levy/sdene, Guildford, Surrey Students’ Union 


Rutland, Louis, 40 Da/meny Road, Carshalton, Surrey News 
Samet, June, 45 Racton Road, SW6 The Christi 
Vaughan, M Karen, 20 Linkenholt Mansions, Stamford Brook Union eee 


Avenue, W6 


Webber, Natalie, Crossways, Wolseley Road, Godalming, Surrey Janet Herson 


Country Members 

Ainslie, Mrs Ronald (Alice Cumsden), 77 Castle Street, Hereford 

Bailey, Mrs Joan (née Puddephatt), 77 Great North Road, Brunton 
Park, Gosforth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Baker, George, Dulas Court, Pontrilas, Hereford 

Baker, Mrs George (Olive Groves), Du/as Court, Pontrilas, Hereford 

Bareham, Mrs Sybil, Robin Hill, Berwick, Nr Polegate, Sussex 

Dunn-Davies, Kathleen, 137 Epsom Road, Guildford, Surrey 

o Mrs J (née Wyndham), Luffenhall, Nr Stevenage, Hertford- 
shire 

Gray, Mrs Eileen, 31 Barton Court Avenue, New Milton, Hampshire 

Gri Hai Doreen (née Watts), 8 Ferndale Close, Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire 

Hunt, Clement, 6 Juxon Street, Walton Street, Oxford 

Newman, Mrs Janet (née Barker), 6 Taylors Rise, Midhurst, Sussex 

Norris, Mrs Eileen, Ockwell Staith, 9 Dunally Park, Shepperton, 
Middlesex 35 


Parry, Mrs Rosalind (née Aitken), 69 Brand Street, Nottingham 

Pateman, Mrs Mary (née Phelps), 46 Victoria Crescent Road 
Dowanhill, Glasgow W2 

Penlington, Bessie M, 3 Lings Lane, Wickersley, Rotherham, York- 
shire 

Phillips, Mrs Constance, 66 Eddington Lane, Herne Bay, Kent 

Simpson, Mrs Lilian (née Adams), Wa/cote Road, South Kilworth, 
Nr Rugby, Warwickshire 

Skelton, Mrs Kathlenn (née Winwood), Tile House, 5 Boxall’s Lane, 
Aldershot, Hampshire 

Smith, Robert Owen, 3 The Lees, Great Malvern, Worcestershire 

Spies, Mrs Celia (née Armstrong), Sunnyside, Gascoigne Lane, 
Ropley, Alresford, Hampshire 

Staines, Richard, Home Farm, Elstree School, Woolhampton Park, 
Reading, Berkshire 

Standing, Victor, Bullens, Bradfield, Reading 

Ward, Ronald, Gavenny, 91 Redland Road, Malvern, Worcestershire 

Whitton, Mrs Stacey, 8 Acton Close, Acton Lane, Sudbury, Suffolk 

Wickes, Mrs J, 36 Frere Avenue, Fleet, Aldershot, Hampshire 

Williamson, Mrs E M (née Manly), 29 The Martlet, Upper Drive, 
Hove, Sussex 

Willoughby, Dorothy, Wedgwood, 2 Hall Close, East Markham, Nr 
Newark, Nottinghamshire 


Overseas Members 

Barber, Mrs John (née Keiller), Box 125, Machakos, Kenya 

Kiel, Christine, c/o Hahn, Adamsstrasse 31, 5 Köln 80, West Germany 

Osborne, Bernard, Thie Kiaullee, 62 Lakeside Drive, Onchan, Isle of 
Man 

Papé, Naomi, Carlton Hotel, Inverleith Terrace, East London, South 
Africa 

Pick, Vivien, Via Cappuccio 18, Milan, Italy 


‘Christian Union? Religion? You must be joking!—got out of that 
as soon as possible at school. No reasonable person wants to be 
influenced by that narrow-minded rubbish!’ How often we meet 
this attitude in student circles. But here is the root of the matter. In 
true Christianity we discover new life that cannot be comprehended 
by those who have not experienced it. 

In fact, the Christian Union is basically a group of Christians who 
meet for fellowship both in study and prayer, to learn from each 
other—and also from outside speakers—and to work together to 
present to others God's revelation through Jesus Christ. The 
foundation of our fellowship is our personal commitment to, and 
faith in, Christ. In practical terms we have our main meetings 
during lunchtime on Wednesdays, when anyone passing Room 15 
will see a motley collection of students, some of whom will be 
surreptitiously munching lunch, and often an unknown quantity— 
an outside speaker. This ‘foreign body’ will speak on a subject 
chosen for its relevance to everyday life—such as Dr Kenneth 
Moynagh’s talk on depression. 

Thursday meetings, also at lunchtime, are prayer meetings. It 
has been said that ‘no physical life can exist without air, and no 
spiritual life can exist without prayer’. We share our joys and 
problems and bring them to the Lord together. The addition of 
many new members since September has been a great stimulant 
to the fellowship. There is an annual house-party, which we hope 
to hold this year at the end of the Spring Term. Over along weekend 


RAM Concerts 
Summer Term 1971 
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we are able to get together and come to know each other a great 
deal better than is possible during a couple of hours a week, and 
we invite a speaker to tackle a subject too large to cope with ata 
Wednesday meeting—especially as Mr Jackson likes punctuality 
at Choir! 


In order to avoid such restrictions on time as we find at the 
Academy, we escape to a member's flat once a week to study the 
Bible together at our leisure. This is indeed a valuable time and 
makes for a more relaxed, informal atmosphere. Also we strongly 
believe that God brought us to the Academy and has given us our 
music that we might glorify Him. For this reason a string quartet 
has been formed and we hope to have a choir shortly. 


In this rough, inadequate article | have tried to outline the 
activities of the Christian Union. It hardly need be said that these 
weekly gatherings would not take place without the knowledge that 
Christ lives today in our midst and that He came ‘that we might have 
life and that we might have it more abundantly’ (John x, 10). 


First Orchestra 

13 July 

Kabalevsky Overture ‘Colas Breugnon’ 

Liadov ‘The Enchanted Lake’, Op 62 

Tchaikovsky Variations on a Rococo Theme, Op 33 
Tchaikovsky Symphony No 4 in F minor, Op 35 
Conductor Maurice Handford 

Soloist Jonathan Williams (cello) 

Leader Russell Gilbert 


Choral Concert 

20 May 

Parry Blest Pair of Sirens 

Stravinsky Threni 

Orff Carmina Burana 

Conductor Frederic Jackson 

Soloists Ingrid Murray, Derril Brown (sopranos), Susan Lees 
(contralto), Michael John-Parker (alto), David Rendall, Michael 
Bulman (tenors), Christopher Booth-Jones (baritone), Neil Darby, 
Richard Bourne (basses) 

Leader Russell Gilbert 


Chamber Orchestra 

8 July | 
Mozart Symphony No 32 in G, K 318 

Francaix L’Horloge de Flore 

Haydn Cello Concerto in D 

Bizet Symphonyin C 

Conductor Neville Marriner 

Soloists Dorothy Stone (oboe), Robert Glenton (cello) 

Leader Gavyn Wright 


New Students 
Second Orchestra Autumn Term 1971 
12 July 
Bax ‘Tintagel’ 


Sibelius Symphony No 2 in D, Op 43 (II) 
Beethoven Symphony No 9in D minor, Op 125 (I) 
Strauss ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ (Trio and Finale from Act III) 37 
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Brahms Symphony No 1 in C minor, Op 68 (IV) 

Conductors Maurice Miles and members of the Advanced Con- 
ductors’ Course: Alasdair Mitchell, Rodney Farrell, Adrian Brown 
Soloists Felicity Lott (Marschallin), Susan Lees (Octavian), Fiona 
McClymont (Sophie) 

Leader Paul Pearce 


Third Orchestra 

14 July (Informal) 

Beethoven ‘Egmont’, Op 84 (I, Il and IV) 

Schubert Symphony No 8 in B minor, D 759 

Mozart Motet ‘Exsultate, jubilate’, K 165 

Brahms Tragic Overture, Op 87 

Conductors Maurice Miles and members of the First-year Con- 
ductors’ Course: Barry Dix, Andrew Stowell, David Vinden 
Soloists Susan Lees, Felicity Lott (sopranos) 

Leader Roger Tibble 


In addition to regular Wednesday chamber concerts, concerts 
were given by the Manson Ensemble on 7 July, and evening recitals 
were given by Angela East (cello) on 29 April, Lynden Cranham 
(cello) on 6 May, Mary Au (piano) on 11 May, Margaret Adams 
(soprano) on 27 May, Gillian Thoday (cello) on 1 June, Elizabeth 
Edwards (violin) on 8 June, Michael Lewin (guitar) on 15 June, 
Peter Bithell (piano) on 17 June, Chee-Hung Toh (piano) on 24 
June, and Tessa Uys (piano) on 29 June. 


Westmorland Concerts, in the Purcell Room, were given on 13 
April by Nina Martin (violin), Rosalind Beavan (piano), Penny 
Macnutt (flute), and Valerie Dickson (piano); on 4 May by Rosalind 
Bieber (harpsichord), Catherine Smith (cor anglais), Stephen 
Adams (tenor), and Valerie Pardon (piano); and on 25 May by 
Richard Deakin (violin), Noel Skinner (piano), Christopher van 
Kampen (cello) and Rosalind Beavan (piano). 


An ‘Opera Workshop’ was staged in the Theatre on 3and 4 June. 
Director of Opera John Streets, Conductors Maurice Miles, Adrian 
Brown, Alasdair Mitchell, Producer Anna Sweeny, with Mary Nash 
and Graham Johnson at two pianos. Items included: 

Bizet ‘Carmen’ 

Sheilagh Bodden, Nansi Carroll, Jennifer Dakin, Richard Evans, 
lan Marshall 

Stravinsky ‘The Rake’s Progress’ 

Michael Bulman, Christopher Blades, Margaret Adams/Priscilla 
Luckham, lan Marshall 

Strauss ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 

Felicity Lott, Susan Lees, Timothy Colley, Fiona McClymont/ 
Louise Langley 

Leoncavallo ‘Pagliacci’ | 

Ingrid Murray, David Rendall, Christopher Booth-Jones, Bona- 
ventura Bottone, Christopher Blades 


Christopher Adams, Katharine Adams, Peter Allington, 
Levine Andrade, David Angel, Alison Anthony, 
Margaret Archibald, Richard Arnold. 


Hazel Baker, Andrew Barratt, Paul Batson, Caroline Bazalgette, 
Harriet Bennett, Nicholas Bennett, Christopher Bevan, 
Helen Biddulph, Stephen Blake, Richard Blewett, Joan Bosmans, 
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Paull Boucher, Graham Bradshaw, Lily Brissman, 
Stephen Broom, Ronald Bryans, lan Budd, Krystyna Budzynska, 
Sally Burton, Jane Butler. 


Jeanette Cadwallader, Frances Callum, Robin Canter, 

Ailsa Clampin, Gustav Clarkson, Martin Colbourne, 

Thomas Corfield, Janet Coutts, Clare Crombie, Jacqueline Cross, 
Ingrid Culliford, Caroline Cuthbertson. 


Gwenneth Dainton, Alan Danson, Hilary Davey, loan Davies, 
Terence Davies, Judith Dennison, Lord Patrick Douglas-Hamilton, 
Mark Doust, Nicholas Dowding, Stephen Draycott, 

Catherine Duckett, Stephen Dudley, Norma Dunn. 


Thorgerdur Eiriksdottir, Duncan Eves. : 


Margaret Feaviour, Gillian Findlay, Nicholas Folwell, 
Richard Frostick, Michael Fuller. | 


Alan George, Catherine Gill, David Glanville, Jemima Glasier, 
Jack Glover, Linda Golding, Jane Gomm, Kathryn Green, Corrections 
Hilary Griffiths, Suzanne Gurr. 


Martin Hall, Margaret Hamilton, Edward Harmer, Marion Harris 
Jennifer Hatton, Susan Heath, Kathryn Hedges, Mary Herivel, 
Andrea Hess, Sigmund Hjelset, Andrew Hodges, lan Holloway, 
Vanessa Hood, Gillian Hook, Gerald Howard, Paul Hui, 
Elizabeth Hunt, Shelagh Hunter, Michael Huntriss. 


Martin Jacklin, Judith James, Martin Jarvis, Catherine Jayes, 
Lesley Jefferies, Judith Jeffrey, Cathryn Jeffs, Zoltan Jeney, 

John Jéquier, Stephen Johnson, Louise Jolly, Angela Jones, 
Charles Jones, Hilary Jones, Miriam Juviler. 


Michal Kaznowski, Louise Keen, Igor Kennaway, Miranda Kent, 
Catherine Kettell, Lorraine Kinch, Barry King, Eleanor Kneale, 
John Knight, Susan Knight, Beryl Korman, Joanne Kovacs. 


Christopher Lacey, Penelope Langrish, Andrew Leavett, 
Gerald Lee, Nancy Lee, Howard Legge, Patricia Lewis, 
Magdeline Lincoln, Alexandra Lizalek, Peter Lloyd, 
Rosemary Lock, Lorraine Lohnes. 


lan McGavin, Roderick McGrath, Hugh McKenna, 

James Mackenzie, Jonathan McPhee, Ida Mager, 
Sigursveinn Magnusson, Sigrun Magnusson, Susan Malon, 
Kathryn Marcer, Hugh Megarrell, Jane Mitchell, Maria Moll, 
Ronald Monsen, Christopher Morgan, Nigel Munisamy. 


Michael Nebe, Ng, Hwai Kiat, George Nicklin. 

Caroline Ollard, Yuriko Ota, Anthony Ovenell. 

Gavin Parry, Heather Peirson, Richard Pepper, Jane Perks, 
Douglas Perry, Daryl Peterson, John Phillips, Claire Philpot, 
Susan Pickles, Dorothy Potger, Philip Powell, Susan Prior. 


Linda Rands, Simon Rattle, Shelagh Revell, Nicholas Ring, 
Francois Rive, David Rix, Stephen Rudall. 39 
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Mary Sandall, John Senter, Cheryl Shantz, George Simpson, 
John Skinner, Anna Skrine, Helen Smith, Soh Lay Cheng, 

Jane Solly, Anthony Spicer, Keith Spiers, Lynn Steel, 

Richard Steele, Malcolm Stewart, Judith Stoddart, 

Janet Stoneham, Robin Stowell, Donna Sullivan, Kyoka Sunaga. 


Paul Taylor, Martin Thomas, Nicolette Thomas, Philip Tomkins, 
Philip Trzebiatowski, Alison Turnbull. 


Diana Viney. 


Colin Walker, John Walker, Peter Walton, Caroline Warren, 
Lorna Washington, Derek Watson, lan Watson, Shirley West, 
Jenny Whitelegg, Elizabeth Whittaker, Paul Willey, 

Angela Williams, Marshall Willox, Christopher Wood, 

David Wood, Richard Woods. 


David Zweifel. 


We must apologise to Miss Olive Groves, who resigned from the 
Professorial Staff in July and was inadvertently described in the 
last issue of the Magazine as a Professor of Piano, whereas she 
was, of course, a distinguished member of the singing faculty. 

We also apologise for listing under ‘Deaths’ the name of Mr 
Donald Pestell; Mr Pestell in fact died some thirty years ago, and 
the announcement should have referred to his widow, Mrs Pestell, 
née Marguerite Crowther. 

In the Index to Issues 185-200 of the Magazine no page-reference 
was given for the tributes written about Sir Thomas Armstrong on 
his retirement as Principal in July 1968. This should be 194/7. 


The RAM Magazine is published twice a year (usually in July and 
December) and is sent free to all members on the roll of the RAM 
Club and of the Students’ Union. Copies may also be bought by 
non-members, price 25p per issue. Members are invited to send 
to the Editor news of their activities that may be of interest to 
readers, and the Editor is always glad to hear from members 
(and others) who would like to contribute longer articles, either 
on musical or on other topics. Copy for the Summer issue should 
arrive by 1 April, and for the Winter issue by 1 September and, 
wherever possible, should be typed (double-spaced, one side 
ofthe page only), please. All correspondence should be addressed 
to: The Editor, RAM Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, 
Marylebone Road, London, NW1 5HT. 


